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Summer Conferences 
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The Money Machine _ 


O YOU remember the toy that used to amaze chil- Ee 
dren—and a few gullible adults, too—when it re- pe 
ceived blank white paper on one side of a roller and 

ground out dollar bills on the other? The money machine, 
alas, was only for fun. 

But many writers think of their typewriters as money 
machines: sit long enough, type out pages enough, and 
some of that white paper must eventually turn green! 
Writing, however, isn’t a game of patience; it’s a game 
of skill. 

And here is where we come in. For several years, as a 
complete literary service, we have helped thousands of 
unestablished writers to find out why they are not selling 
and what to do about it. We read, evaluate, revise and Lynne 
market all type of manuscripts. We do so with respect for g ; 
the writer’s talent, sympathy for his problems—and a Dear W 
critical eye for his weaknesses, before they attract an Than 
editor’s attention. mitted < 

Often, as a result, we have sold our authors’ first = to assigi 
works: their first religious, mystery, sports, entertainment = To gi 
and juvenile novels; their first books of non-fiction in fields as varied as horsemanship = 
and music, marriage and education, hunting and electronics; their first stories, plays 
and TV scripts. 
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steal sor 
will try 
mine are 

Our job, you see, is to take you as you are where you are and to find out where you a “he,” 
want to go: Then, we help you get there—or tell you candidly to stop trying, and why. for mut 
You may need only evaluation. Or your manuscripts may be ready to sell as is, in oh ae 
different markets. (We've sold manuscripts after a fistful of rejection slips). You may Light ‘. 
need editing or revision, in which case you save two ways through the Associates: first, ie 
we credit your handling fee against revision costs and second, we send your revised 
work to market without further charge. As writers, editors, critics, publishers and 
agents, our experience is at your disposal. Problems that perplex you very likely are 
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patience 
if any « 
south of 


old friends of ours. = — 
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So we invite you to write us about your work and to submit it. We are always 
happy to discuss it by mail and to give you frank, prompt help in all your problems of 
writing and selling. 


Typical book sales for writers who have answered our ads: 


Newsp. 





D. VAN NOSTRAND, HOUGHTON MIFFLIN, G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, CROWN 
PUBLISHERS, HARPER & BROS., DODD MEAD, STACKPOLE PUBLISHERS, 
ZONDERVAN HOUSE, ACE BOOKS, ARCADIA HOUSE, JUPITER BOOKS, A. S. 
BARNES, PERENNIAL PRESS, A. A. WYN, CONDE NAST, DRAMATIC PUBLISH- ae thew 
ING, T. S. DENISON, THOMAS ALLEN, LTD., W. H. ALLEN, THOMAS YOSELOFF, pes 
H. J. KOK, J. P. BACHEM ; several book clubs, plus TV sales and an International Chris- world t« 
tian Fiction Award ; magazine sales to scores of markets. be inspi 
that go 
the type 
FEES: $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words. $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter. $10.00 for After 
teleplays. $15.00 for books of all lengths. Fees cover all costs of reading, evaluation of a ty 
and marketing. 4 
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Mr. Reams, Tracer of Lost Words 


MR. WRITER: 
“One of my best 
words has dis- 
appeared. Can 
you find it?” 

MR. REAMS: 

“That’s my 
business, I'll 

get right on 

the trail. Any 








Lynne Doyle’s Open Thank You Note 
Dear WD Readers: 

Thanks so much for all the letters. If time per- 
mitted answering each I would, much prefering it 
to assignments by my slave-driving professors. 

To girls wishing Butch’s picture, I will try to 
steal some. To those wishing to exchange books, I 
will try to get more from Houghton Mifflin, for 
mine are long gone. Yes, I know I called the spider 
a “he,” but spiders and I aren’t friendly enough 
for mutual inspection. No, I definitely do not con- 
sider myself either an intellectual or unusual. Dr. 
Light, who teaches my present Lit. course and is 
patience itself, will testify I’m just average. And 
if any of you come to Indiana—we’re 30 miles 
south of Terre Haute—yes, we'd be glad to have 
you visit us. We like pets, children, and visitors 
from outer space 

LynNE DoyLe 
602 S. Park 
Jasonville, Ind. 


Newspapering Success Isn’t Voodoo! 


Dear Bill Bennett (WD Forum, February, 1959) 

Why don’t you try working for a newspaper 
before you hide in your little box, a la Steig, and 
say they’re no... good? 

A newspaper city room is the finest place in the 
world to get a would-be writer off his “I have to 
be inspired to write’ kick and make him realize 
that good, interesting copy is a matter of facing 
the typewriter eight hours a day, five days a week. 

After a couple of years of that, the mere sight 
of a typewriter doesn’t scare the pants off him 
anymore. 

Frankly, I’m sick to death of those who claim 
newspapers are strangled by “ruthless editing and 
advertising control,” and equally wearied by those 
who view writing as some sort of mystic seance 
with the gods of creativeness. 

Incidentally, how do you explain the prosperity 
of thousands of newspapers in the U.S. alone if 
they contain, truly, only “the dullest form of 
reading”? Voodoo? 

STAN ALLEN 
6723 Kraft Ave. 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


Tue Wrrrer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c per cop 
$3.50 per year. Vol. 39, No. 4. Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. 


MR. WRITER: 
“Well, my 

secretary 
erased it.” 


MR. REAMS: 
“Good! All I 
have to do 
then is find 
the error 
evidence.” 














what you 
erase.” 


MR. REAMS: 


“Foiled 
again! She 
used Eaton 
Corrasable 
Bond and 
there’s never 
a trace of 








onionskin. 





(— The special surface of Eaton’s Corrasable 
Bond Paper does not scar or scuff, erases 
without a trace. Saves re-typing — saves 
time and money. At your stationer’s, in 
light, medium, heavy weights and 


CORRASABLE BOND 
Made only by EATON 


ERASES WITHOUT A TRACE 








EATON PAPER CORPORATION 
Dept. AC-42—Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
Here’s my 25¢. Please send me a 25-sheet 
sampling packet of Corrasable Bond. 
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MY WRITERS COLONY PROVIDES 
SIDE BY SIDE 
COLLABORATION ON YOUR MSS. 





Avoid errors which result in failure. At 
the Writers’ Colony you have individual 
conferences plus classes and round table 
discussions at less cost than you could vaca- 
tion elsewhere. June 15—-September 13th. 
Also, ‘Writers Week Ends’’ May 1 to 
October 1. Refer to WHO’S WHO OF 
AMERICAN WOMEN to assess my 20 
years’ successful development of new 


writers. Also see DiGEsT, page 


MILDRED I. REID 


Contoocook New Hampshire 



















Siuple, fast 
improvement of 
your typing skills: 
speed and accuracy, letters, 
punctuation, spelling, proof- 
reading, complete keyboard, 
and electric typing. $2.95 


REFRESHER TYPING 
IN 24 HOURS 
By Philip S. Pepe 
By the same author: Per- 
sonal Typing in 24 Hours. 


Simple, fast introduction to . 
the touch system $2.95 


McGRAW-HILL 



















Tips For Fillers On The Way 
Dear Editor: 

Although I read WD faithfully, word-for-word, 
study it, analyze it, do everything but ‘sit up nights’ 
with it, I still cannot find the formula for breaking 
the barrier Re the Filler Market. My postage bill 
now approximates the national debt and I have 
made only one sale—to READER’s DicEstT in 1956 
—eight words—$10.00. 

Any suggestions from any of the readers of WD? 
The law of averages is not working in my favor. 

(Mrs.) Marjorie E. BLACKBURN 

P. O. Box 604 

Newark 1, N. J. 
¢ Wow! What a rate from READER’s Dicest— 
$1.25 a word. Look for a complete filler market list 
in the 1959 WrITER’S YEARBOOK, due for sale in 
April.—Ed. 


How a Writer Loves the Life He Leads 
Dear Editor: 

John Maas’ open letter to Kirk Polking on 
page 11 of February WD interested me very much 
He seems to think that she worked too hard, that 
the energy and ingenuity which went into pro- 
ducing 182 articles for a gross of $2,062 should 
have been better rewarded, and that she has one 
of the Worst Jobs on Earth. He has a right to his 
opinion, but hasn’t he overlooked one of the most 
important rewards of all; namely, the amount of 
fascinating information and the intellectual broad- 
ening which Miss Polking must have gained—to 
say nothing of all the fine people she has met? 

Research has a cumulative value which can 
scarcely be estimated. When I started to study the 
Civil War years in order to get a reasonable back- 
ground for an adventure novel based on Civil War 
naval operations, I had no real idea of what I was 
getting into. That was a year and a half ago. Since 
that time I’ve studied everything I could get my 
hands on about naval ordnance, marine architec- 
ture and shipbuilding, international and maritime 
law, politics and economics, and a dozen other 
phases of life which might give me a working 
knowledge of one of the most fascinating periods 
in American history. 

This period is very well-documented, and al- 
ready, after a short year and a half of study, I’ve 
got enough material for a dozen adventure novels 
and a whole shelf full of cloak-and-dagger stuff. 
(The simple truth about the espionage activities 
of both North and South reads so much like fiction 
that one must tone it down for credibility. ) 

If I hit jackpot with one novel, I won’t consider 
a minute of that study ill-spent. 

JosepH F. Morris 
Box 37 
Selah, Wash. 





WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, agent, author, teacher. Marketing report on your story, $2.00; thorough marketing-technique analysis, $4.00; 
Selling-instruction lessons, $5.00 each, or $39.00 for complete course of ten. Book ms. $15.00. Inquire about local writers 


group meetings. Modest fee due to sincere interest in writers. 


39 OCEAN STREET 
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SQUANTUM, MASS. 
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IMAGINE MAKING 
$5,000 A YEAR WRITING 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 


Fantastic? Not at all ... Hundreds of People Make That 
Much or More Every Year———And Have Fun Doing It! 


Some authors may be born, but most are You Can Earn While You Learn 

made. You can learn writing just as you learn 

plumbing, or typing, or farming, or law, or 1. Sales to the Saturday Evening Post (one 
medicine, or fashion when the author was 
designing or cooking. only half through the 
There’s no mystery. Your course). 

next door neighbor, un- 2. Over 700 sales to 
known to you, may be leading markets in- 
depositing publisher’s cluding Cosmopolitan 
checks regularly. If she (we started selling for 
is, the chances are 100 to her before she was 






THE NYS BONUS 
EXPLODES! 
THE BEST JUDGES— 





1 that it is because she ACTIVE STUDENTS—SAY: finished with the 
learned her trade. "The greatest thing that ever hap- course). 
pened to would-be writers. It is 3. Atlantic, Holiday, 
HOW TO GET STARTED priceless . . . In these first few Saturday Evening 
AS A WRITER chapters of your book alone, there is Post, two books—and 
such a wealth of ideas, that they a major book club 
There are more oppor- alone are worth the price of the choice—<all’ for one 
tunities in the writing entire course.’ Helen M. Plante, Los NYS graduate. 
field today than ever Angeles, Calif. 
before . . . if you know "You not only know where you These are examples: 
literary techniques, mar- are going but have worn the trail NYS graduates sell to all 
kets and the devices of smooth." Martha Hazeltine, Arizona. lucrative publishing mar- 
peau authors. Yes, THE NYS BONUS— kets including the top 
if you like to write you magazines and book pub- 
probably have enough AND NYS EXCLUSIVE! lishers. 


The great new 150,000 
word book Writing... 


talent to become a pub- 
lished author once you’ve 
learned how to _ tailor For Sales and Recogni- FOR A WELL-PAYING 
your material to the re- tion. CAREER" 


aihers, of ocheats set 4NINININS E m Send today for our free, 


YOURS FREE... “WRITING 





descriptive booklet; Apti- 
tude Test; and sample 
of NYS material, all of 
which will show you in 
detail why the NYS teach- 
ing methods are so unique 
and effective. 


PROFESSIONAL WRITERS AND EDITORS 
GUIDE YOU EVERY STEP OF THE WAY! 


The famous NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
WRITING has trained hundreds of young ; 
writers to be successful. We can do the same »===-SEND THIS COUPON TODAY ----: 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
Dept. 589, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
no obligation your FREE booklet WRITING 


t 
FOR A_ WELL-PAYING EAREER: Aptitude Test; and 
Sample Material. 


for you because our staff of active professional 
writers teach you the techniques they have mas- 

7 , ? Send me, a 
tered through years of trial and error experience. 


Magazine and book editors on our instruction 


staff show you how to slant your manuscripts so 
they become acceptable. And one of the nation’s Address 
City Zone State 


Licensed by the State of New York 
(This inquiry is confidential. 
No salesman will call) 


leading literary agents works closely with our 


Students in actually marketing salable material 
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on a 10% commission basis. 








Looking for a Truly 
| Uncrowded Field? 
BAOnas It exists... 

aeee in the field of 


CHRISTIAN 
JOURNALISM 


Three books by distinguished Christian 
editors. Each was written specifically 
to guide you in this rewarding and sat- 
isfying field. 


CHRISTIAN JOURNALISM FOR TODAY 

compiled and edited by Benjamin P. Browne. An author- 
ative manual for amateur or professional. The field of 
Christian Journalism covered in detail. Articles, fiction, 
drama, curriculum, poetry, sermons... all are discussed 


thoroughly .... Cloth, $3.50 


WRITING FOR CHRISTIAN PUBLICATION 


by Edith Tiller Osteyee. An easily understood manual 
on Christian Journalism. How to plan, gather source 
information, prepare the copy and find the right market. 


.Cloth, $3.00 


Experienced advice 


THE WRITERS CONFERENCE COMES TO YOU 


compiled and edited by Benjamin P. Browne. The experi- 
ence and know-how of 37 writers to follow. A book that 
makes you want to write, tells you what to write and 


Sieve ced eats Cloth, $5.00 


shows you how......... 





THE JUDSON PRESS 
1703 Chestnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 





Jp) 
Revision, Editing, Ghostwriting 
Book appraisal $5 


Criticism of short mss. $1 per 1000 


words, minimum $5. Prompt service. 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Avenue SY 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 

















New Cartoon Market 


Dear Editor: 

We are planning on using a black-and-white 
cartoon in each issue of our publication, SEE/HEAR, 
a new weekly commercial fan magazine listing and 
featuring TV and radio programs. 

The cartoon must tie in with this theme, and we 
would prefer seeing the roughs. We will pay $10 
each on publication. 

WALTER O. Mies, Publisher 
1610 Argyle 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Hitch a Ride On “The Romance Rocket” 


Dear Editor: 

I’ve been trying to hitch a ride on what Mr. 
Delacorte calls “The Romance Rocket” for a long 
time. Thanks to his recent article on the subject, 
I’ve managed to make it with a sale. Ah! Those 
lovely ‘Purple nouns and purple-plus adjectives” 
he told us about! Guess what my favorite color 
is now? 

JANE L. Sears 
1688 N. Winton Rd. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Help For Mildred I. Reid 


Dear Editor: 

For the past 20 years I have taken writers at 
my writers’ Colony in Contoocook, N. H., who 
were given either free, or half off, their tuition 
in exchange for light work. 

Since I am busy teaching, I need someone to 
round up the students at meal times and see that 
everything is on the table, etc. There’s an elec- 
tric dishwasher. The help I need is not teaching 
help, but help in running the place. Even to 
whisking a lowly dust mop. 

It works like this: Tuition is $42 a week, in- 
cluding a private room, breakfast and lunch, and 
private instruction three times a week and class 
once a week. Dinner may be procured at a nearby 
restaurant, or students may prepare their own in 
my kitchen. If the persons wishes to work eight 
hours, he pays no tuition; if he wants to work only 
four, he pays half tuition, or 6—three quarters. 

I could use a woman as my “Girl Friday” 
to do what I cannot find time to do, and a man 
for yard work and painting and such things. It 
makes an ideal vacation, with constant writing 
guidance; private lessons, class lessons and “shop 
talk” at each meal. 

The colony is just 70 miles from Boston, and 
in a pine grove. School runs from June 15th to 
Sept. 13th. I could use one hostess for the entire 
time, or two different ones for several weeks each. 

I would greatly appreciate a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope and your approximate age. 


Mivprep I. Riep 
Literary Critic 
Contoocook 
New Hampshire 
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An invitation to all 
men and women with 


WRITING ABILITY 


Who Want to Attain Professional Skill 


: Our FREE Literary Aptitude Test May 
{ Qualify You For Individualized Train- } 
: ing by Successful Writers and Editors } 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers a chance 
to learn writing as famous writers learned—by writing 
steadily, under the patient direction of a professional. 


ALL WORK IS DONE IN YOUR 
OWN HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME 


You receive regular assignments designed to get you 
started and keep you writing. You also submit original work 
of any type or any length. Before long you are doing 
complete stories or articles, concentrating on the type of 
writing that suits you best. 


TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE 


Magazine Institute training is open to anyone who pos- 
sesses natural ability. A qualifying literary Aptitude Test is 
offered without charge. Many people who never wrote a line 
for publication have passed this test and made a success of 
the training. Send for your test today and find out how your 
natural writing ability measures up. There is no obligation 
of course. Fill out and mail the coupon below. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


ry od MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ~~ ~~~’ 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 





“1The MAGAZINE 


Fifty Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 84-R 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


to: 


NE TE Soicecncenctsvdnpsadniaieasenseree 


50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


~_ INSTITUTE : = 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 


City or Town ..... £ome...State.. 





Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test and 
other information about the Magazine Institute 


(All inquiries fidential. No sal will call.) 














Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because.... 


Eq our word rates go up to 6c 


KE we pay for your whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


S| we guarantee a report within two weeks 
Ss every story is a contest entry 


our minimum annual contest awards 
total $10,275... but in 1958 we paid out 
$17,975 in prizes and bonuses over and 
above word rates 


in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


$s any story can earn up to $8000 


i [EJ MODERN ROMANCES is the only 

' confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate... then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 

; real prizes! 


send a postcard to 
Henry P. Malmgreen, Editor 
MODERN ROMANCES, 750 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17 for 


full details of the above fabulous offers. 











Just Between You and Canada, ... 
Dear Editor: 

I must thank you for an unaccustomed volume 
of mail on my desk this morning. It seems that the 
inclusion of Merit News in your market list of 
employee publications has opened the flood-gates 
of free lance contributions. 

But, as a Canadian editor, may I address a few 
words of advice through WD to would-be con- 
tributors to the Canadian market? 

Canada is not a suburb of New York. Honestly, 
it isn’t! 

We cannot use U.S. stamps on reply envelopes 
The Canadian postal authorities are absurd); 
nationalistic on this point. 

We do have a separate set of business statistics 
and some Canadian business authorities have been 
known to utter quotable quotes on occasions. In 
fact, trading with the Indians and Eskimos is be- 
coming quite an organized industry up here! 

Nothing—and I mean nothing—tempts an edi- 
tor to prejudge a contribution more harshly than 
to see “and Canada” scribbled in the margin 
wherever “in the United States’ appears. And it 
does happen. 

We may share the longest undefended border in 
the world, but the road to successful sales on this 
side of it is paved with the justifiably sensitive skins 
of Canadian editors. 

R. E. HainswortTH 
Editor, Merit News 
1320 Graham Blvd. 
Town of Mount Royal 
Montreal 16, Quebec 


A Sleeping Giant Beckons 
Dear Editor: 

I am disappointed that Roger Holmes, author of 
“The Sleeping Giant” (February WD) and the 
editor of a publication for industrial editors, should 
belittle the professional character of our group in 
the eyes of free-lance writers. 

It is ridiculous to suggest that we wouldn't know 
what to do with a free-lance submission if we got 
it. Although my publication uses little free-lance 
material, such submissions are always treated with 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate morkets. 











WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: |__ 
© $1,230 for a magazine story! 


$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
"Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 


BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 


$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 


Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 








If you wantr : Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
y esults before sending your manuscript. The fee is very low. If you want to sell we 
can help you. Comprehensive sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers. 


Professional fiction PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 
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Look in and around the Easter lily. Here’s a new start for a few writers who became ALF clients. 
Time, and high time, for your talent to flower. My green thumb has cultivated careers for over a 
quarter of a century. Suppose we see what we can do for yours. 

It isn’t luck — it’s intelligent planning that put these writers whose checks you see featured 
above, in the magazines and book lists where they appear regularly. Some had made a few 
scattered sales. Most had no sales at all when they came to me—all realized that their hap- 
hazard method was not the way to build a permanent literary career. So they combined their 
talent with our story knowledge and editorial contacts . . . and their talent flowered, just as 
yours will. 

ALF checks have gone to writers like yourself for sales to The Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Reader’s Digest, Redbook, True, Argosy, and specialized markets. That’s why ALF checks have 
gone to book authors from Lippincott, Putnam, Gold Medal, Dell Originals, Doubleday, Simon & 
Schuster, Harper’s, Dodd-Mead, Prentice-Hall, Crowell, Norton, Nelson, Pocket Books, Popular 
Library, Bantam, Perma Books, Scribner’s Ace and many others. That’s why ALF clients have been 
produced through Maurice Evans Productions, Universal International, MGM, 20th Century Fox, 
Columbia, Matinee Theatre, Schlitz Playhouse (again only a few samples). 

How did the authors I mentioned get started? By telling me about themselves when they sent 
me their scripts. The success of ALF clients is based on backgrounds-into-writing-carecrs—an 
ALF exclusive. When you send your first scripts (as samples of your writing) be sure to tell 
me about yourself. And that goes for all these categories: 





BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your 
expense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to 
editors. Fee refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: you pay your way by commission or fees. I prefer commis: 


sions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. 
TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AU- 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
8 not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
salable—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your 
future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 
able, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy 
in line with your talents. 


PROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 worth of material, or a book to a legitimate publisher, during the past 


year, I can work with you on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or book, or both, and we'll get on 
with the business of career building. 


A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 











(Now the fastest-growing major industry in the world) 
urgently requires thousands of men and women who can qualify as 


TECHNICAL WRITERS 


FANTASTIC is the only word to describe the sky- 
rocketing demand for technical writers. With electronics 
invading almost every segment of our daily living, manu- 
facturers everywhere are expanding their technical writ- 
~~ departments. 

ecause experience has shown that, by and large, they 
are wholly unsuited to professional w riting, the electronic 
engineer and technician are of little help here. So acute 
is the shortage of technical writers that many firms are 
turning to outside agencies for assistance. 

As aw riter—published or unpublished—what does this 
mean to you? It means that select, high-paying staff 
positions await you in the electronics industry, and in 
the location of your choice, after a short period of home 
training. Or, if you prefer free- lancing, the mushroom- 
ing market for technical (and semi-technical) articles 
urgently beckons. 

T. S. has trained electronic personnel for many 
years, and has the only course of its kind—no boring 
theoretical studies, no complicated formulas, etc., to 
master. It is not necessary to become a full-fleged tech- 
uae in order to qualify as a technical writer. 


'se the coupon below for complete information 


ELECTRONICS & TV SCHOOLS, Inc. 


Department of Technical Writing 
P.O. Box 8076 Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Please peor free information on Technical Writing—the 
‘one SURE way to write for pay’’. No cost or obligation. 
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The UZZELLS Have 
THE ONLY SHORT-CUT 


If you are a beginner or a writer knocking 
yourself out for rejection slips, listen! We offer 
you advice in your own interest. You need sound 
instruction in the fundamentals of the writing 
craft. You know this is true but you hope for 
luck, can’t afford competent instruction. You 
can afford such instruction if you mean business; 
it will pay off 

The basic instruction we've been giving writers 
of fact and fiction has won the gratitude of many 
hundreds of authors the country over, including 
commercial scribes and authors topping best- 
seller lists. We'd like you to read what they say 
about our friendly interest in their success, our 
skill and honesty as collaborators leading to pub- 
lication. You'll find their words and advice in 
our pamphlet, “Literary Services.” It gives full 
information about us. It is free for the asking. 
A good beginning would be the reading of our 
“Narrative Technique,” the book used in our 
instruction. It has sold over 40,000 volumes. By 
return mail for $4.50. 

Drop us a card for the pamphlet or write us 
about your problems. We'll answer personally 
and promptly. We believe in you if you believe 
in yourself. Trust us—and your own good com- 
mon sense. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL S18 Monroe St. 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL Sushere 











respect. (I even attach little notes “Handle with 
care—we don’t own this!” in sending such ma- 
terial around for approval.) We pay a low but fair 
rate and return rights where this is not contrary to 
company policy. We like queries—and like them 
on specific ideas. Nothing has ever been rejected 
without what I hoped would be helpful sugges- 
tions. Reports are prompt, with immediate ac- 
knowledgment of anything we intend to hold for 
further consideration. 

As for writers visiting me, it is very true that I 
am easy to reach—far too easy considering that I 
edit my monthly publication single-handed. My 
favorite free lancer is a guy who lives over 1,000 
miles away. 

The office is definitely not the place to track 
down the harried industrial editor. However, if 
there are free-lance writers in the New York area 
who would like to get to know us and our needs 
better, the place to do so is at the House Magazine 
Institute, a professional association of industrial 
editors. Writers interested in attending one of 
these meetings should write to me. 

Those not in the New York area can learn the 
name of their nearest industrial editors’ association 
by writing to the International Council of Indus- 
trial Editors, 2108 Braewick Circle, Akron 13, Ohio. 

ELEeANor C. Sikora 
Editor, ProGREss 
100 Broadway 

East Paterson, N. J. 


File Efficiency Under $ 
Dear Editor: 


Your article, “Writing Is a Business” by Elsie 
Lee, has just saved me from complete annihilation 
by a usually devoted spouse. He recently suggested 
either a spring cleaning or the purchase of a new 
house so that back issues of magazines, letters, bills, 
etc., could get completely comfortable in the full 
expanse of our old home. 

Only an article illustrating the materialistic 
value of such efficiency could have softened that 
dollar-hardened heart of his. Thanks a million! 

Pat MARTIN 
1515 Circle Drive 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


Advice From Thomas Wolf 
Dear Editor: 


After reading “An Afternoon With Thomas 
Wolf,” I would like to congratulate the author, 
Georgia Watts, on such a colorful and human arti- 
cle. So, like the giant now sleeping in the forest, 
who was driven by the hounds of hell to write in 
the few years he had on earth. 

I often visit Thomas Wolf’s grave, and as I 
stand there in the silence he seems to say: To all 
of you who are endowed to write, write what I had 
not the time to say. You have life but my pen is 
stilled forever. 

Bessie McGILu STETSON 
333 Biltmore Ave. 
Asheville, N. C. 
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“Poetry Workshop” 


Dear Editor: 

I have read with interest Robert Avrett’s article 
“Poetry Workshop.” It cannot but be interesting 
to many people. The section headed Poetry Mar- 
kets will be useful; that on foreign journals is 
rather skimpy. For example, in Canada apart from 
CANADIAN Poetry MaGAzine and Tue FIppLe- 
HEAD, which you list, are the following. 

THe CANnapIAN Forum, 16 Huntley Street, 
Toronto, 5. Monthly, articles, short stories, poems. 
Eclectic. Payment by subscription. 

Detta, 1143 Sixth Avenue, Montreal, 19. Quar- 
terly, poetry in free verse with an urban and/or 
social protest slant. No payment. 

ComBusTION, 28 Mayfield Ave., Toronto. 
Mimeographed at infrequent intervals. Avant- 
garde poetry and translations. No payment. 

THE TAMARACK Review, 39 Charles St. West, 
Toronto. Literary Quarterly of high standards. 
Payment. 

Yes, 4040 Roslyn Ave., Montreal. Quarterly. 
Offset. Free verse poetry. No payment. 

I appreciate what was said about Foreign pub- 
lications in general and about THE FIpDLEHEAD 
in particular, 

Frep CocsweE .t, Editor, 
THE FIDDLEHEAD, 

495 Regent Street 
Fredericton, N.B., Canada 


¢ Ed. Note: Sorry, we missed THE TAMARACK ReE- 
view. The others were not included, simply be- 
cause they are not paying markets. 


Dear Editor: 

I think that Mr. Avrett has written a very fine 
factual article. I appreciate seeing his reprint 
from FLame, also reprinted in the Braithwaite 
Anthology. 

Some day perhaps you will also publish an 
article describing the dramatic story of the poetry 
magazines in an “empty age’”’ poetically speaking, 
the sacrifices made for the cause of poetry and 
above all their battle against pedantic, boring, ob- 
scure and frightened poetry in a bewildered age 
and in a time when a few critics have attempted 
to foist self-created standards on the public an 
attempt, which but for the battle of these editors, 
would have discredited all poetry in a day when 
its inspiration was most needed. 

LititH LorRAINE 
Director, FLAME 
Alpine, Texas 


W. Somerset Maugham Said... 


Dear Editor: 

I served in the U. S. Air Force in England from 
1951-55. During the first year, I was invited by 
Cecil Hunt, former fiction editor of the Lonpon 
Daity Matt, to attend meetings of the Bury St. 
Edmunds Writer’s Circle. 

Mr. Hunt said that as a Datty Mar editor he 
once bought stories from W. Somerset Maugham. 


To People 
who want to 


WRITE FOR PROFIT 


but can't get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write for publi- 
cation but fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 
Then listen to a famous editor on this subject: 
“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest of writing 
men and women have passed from the scene. Who will 
take their places? Fame, riches and the happiness of achieve- 
ment await the new men and women of power.” 


Sells 78 Articles As Result 
Of N.I.A. Training 


"Before enrolling in N.I.A., | 
had never written a single line 
for publication. Since taking the 
course, | have sold 78 articles. | 
have several regular markets for 
all the material | have time to 
write. '—Susan L. Brown, R.D. |, 
Walden, N. Y. 


WRITING APTITUDE TEST — FREE! 


TS Newspaper Institute of America offers a 
FREE Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is 
to discover new recruits for the army of men and 
women who add to their incomes by fiction and 
article writing. The Writing Aptitude Test is a 
simple but expert analysis of your latent ability, 
your powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not all ap- 
plicants pass this test. Those who do are qualified 
to take the famous N.I.A. course which teaches you 
to write by writing with the New York Copy Desk 
Method. 

You develop your individual style instead of 
trying to copy that of others. Although you work 
at home, on your own time, you are constantly 
guided by experienced writer-editors. It is really 
fascinating work. Each week you see new progress 
as you learn to organize your thoughts, express 
yourself fluently. In a few, short months you can 
acquire the coveted “professional” touch. Then 
you are ready to market stories, articles, news 
items, etc., with greatly improved chances of 
making sales. 

Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the FREE Writing Aptitude 
Test. It requires but a few minutes and costs nothing. So 
mail the coupon now. Make the first move towards the 
most enjoyable and profitable occupation—writing for pub- 
lication! Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) (Licensed by State of 
N. Y.) (Approved Member, National Home Study Council. ) 


Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





Send me without cost or obligation, 

your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Writer’s Dicest, poll 


Mrs. } 
Address 


City ieee .. Zone..... State 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman 7 call.) 


-D-669 











Copyright 1959, Newspaper Institute of America 





Writers Digest 


EDITOR 
Richard K. Abbott 


MANAGING EDITOR 
Richard Rosenthal 


ASSISTANT EDITOR 
Lynn Hautman 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
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ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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Cover 

WD Art Director, 
William Leonard took 
this shot of his wife 
Martha and Bill Jr. 
exploring a new adven- 
ture in a juvenile book. 


Forum 
Building the Juvenile Book, Florence Rowland 
Summer Writers’ Conferences (with listing), Thelma Douglas 


The Taxman Cometh, Pat Frank 


36 New York Market Letter, Pauline Bloon 
BUSINESS MANAGER 42 Radio-TV, Vern Williams 
Aron M. Mathieu 50 Writer's Market 

58 Cartoonist Cues, John Norment 
COVER DESIGN 

71 House Organ Markets, continued from March 


William Leonard 





Edited and published at 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio, Thirty-five cents a copy; $3.50 the year; $5.25 for two years; 


$3.50 the year in Canada and Latin America; 


$4.50 foreign. Subscribers sending change of address should allow thirty days to 


take effect and send in the old address. Established 1919 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 





We are long-established subsidy book publishers for nearly forty years who offer 
you free MS reading: competent editorial treatment: able art work: punctual 
printers; copies to newspapers and magazines for review: cataloguing; distribution 
through dealers and circulars to author’s personal mailing list. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject (25,000 words and up) you are cor- 
dially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. On 
occasion we offer straight royalty if possible. 


YES,, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our Series, Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, 
numbers over 500 volumes published through the years. 


If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately, other- 
wise your MS will be returned. Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Published Since 1920) 


DEPT. W.D. 131 NORTH 20th STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
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He told us: “... ne would come to my desk 
and say: (in substance ‘. . . This is my latest story; 
I hope you like it. If not, I will be glad to change 
it anyway you want, 

Hunt added: “Of course, we could not make 
any changes in Maugham’s work; it was too well 
done. But this remark was always so appreciated— 
coming from a top writer.” 

James E. Stokes 
M/Sgt., USAF (Ret.) 
193 Bond St. 

Astoria, Ore. 


About An Advertiser 
Dear Editor: 

I am sending you some correspondence with 
Robert Miller whose new advertisement appeared 
in Writer’s Digest. What do you make of it? 

ELEANOR STONE 

Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
¢ We apologize for publishing the advertisement 
of Robert Miller, 507 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Regardless of intent, he lacks production 
experience necessary to do the work to which he 
aspires. His original advertisement, in one inch 
space in Writer’s Digest for November, 1957, was 
modest enough and produced no complaints. 
Subsequently he set sail into an area (TV pro- 
ductions) in which he had no experience. We 
were misled. If you sent money to Mr. Miller, 
please send us a photostat of your cancelled check 
and we will refund your money in full.—Ed. 


Psychiatry in Writing 
Dear Editor: 

What I like best about Robert Bloch, in his let- 
ter (WD Feb.) recommending Freud, Jung, Reik, 
Menninger, Wertham and Lindner as source-read- 
ing for aspiring mystery writers, is his magnificent 
modesty. 

I’m sure that a good number of other non-suc- 
cesses at mystery writing (and other types of fic- 
tion) share my experience in having read not only 
pons by those masters but also by Sullivan, Meyer- 

Kraines, Schilder, Adler, Strecker, Ferenczi, 
cities. Guttheil, Stekel, Rank, et al, without 
any tangible benefit in the way of editorial 
acceptance. 

I dare say that Bloch would have done well 
without that background of reading, though pos- 
sibly not to the same extent. 

The only concrete good I ever got out of reading 
on that subject was the sale of material ghost- 
written for reports, talks, etc. Most of the money 
I’ve earned from writing as a free lancer, however, 
has come from the creation of epigrams and car- 
toon-gags, and I know for a fact that many humor- 
writers more successful than myself have done little 
or no reading in the field of psychiatry. 

As one witty chum of mine put it, ‘““They don’t 
have to. It’s the ones who don’t do so well who 
are driven to it.” 

JoserpH GANCHER 
P. O. Box 895 
Albany 1, N. Y. 





FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


It is five years since my ads have begun to ap- 
pear in Writer's Digest. Frankly, I did not want 
to advertise (or charge .ees). Hence my first ap- 
neal was to fellow-members of the Poetry Society 
of America. Not for Poetry (the only phase of 
writing I do not handle). but for their prose. The 
response was gratifying, only just about every- 
thing I received was retated to the sort of story I 
sold to NEW DIRECTIONS 16. I feel close to the 
Literary-Quality group. However, I also wanted 
to sell to THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
and CORONET; to TRUE, ARGOSY (and 
such); to THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
McCALL’S, REDBOOK (and such): to the con- 
fession magazines, crime, religious, trade jour- 
nals, etc. I do sell fiction and articles to the dif- 
ferent magazine groups. And, of course, there 
are steady book placements. Sales to TV. As it 
happens, most of my selling clients came to me as 
a result of my advertising, and the fee part (the 
most unpleasant phase of agenting) did not prove 
to be too bothersome either to me or to my grow- 
ing family of clients. Writers who do not yet 
know of the service I offer, are invited to inquire. 


ALEX JACKINSON AGENCY 


11 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 








SUDDENLY 
IT'S TOMORROW 
The Tomorrow You've Been Dreaming About 


ARE YOU REALIZING YOUR DREAMS? 


‘IT'S NOT TOO LATE 


Enroll now in the Pauline Bloom Workshop for Writers 
and prepare for tomorrow's successes. One sale to a 
secondary market can pay for your course and start 
you on your way as a writer 
“Your criticism was just like a course in short 
story writing. It was a great help to me. 
Sarah S. Pfeiffer. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Miss Bloom can tell you 
not only what's wrong, but what to do to make it right. 
$1.00 per thousand words, $5.00 minimum per ms. 75c 
per thousand words for scripts of 25,000 words or more. 
Payment and stamped self-addressed envelope should 
accompany each ms. 


GET IN ON THE GROUND FLOOR—TODAY 





PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 


60 Plaza Street-D, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Licensed by New York State 


I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell 
me about your step-by-step help. 


Name Be i 


Address 3 eo 2 eo 
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SMLA makes over 6,000 sales yearly. Some typical checks for sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE: If your material is salable, we’ll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can 
be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: 


and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin 
to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 





We report w 


If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output 
on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 





ithin two weeks. 





scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for 


example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). 


$25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, 


$50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half- hour scripts, 


$15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; 


types of material on request. 


information on stage, 


syndicate, and other 


A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all submissions. 





‘Writing To Sell’ . 


33rd Street, New York 16, New York 





apnea on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


. If you ~~ to get into the world of the published author, it will behoove you to read Scott Meredith’s 
(Nebraska) Journal 


Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 49 East 
00. 


—Lincoln 
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58O FIFTH AVENUE, 


OTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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Writing 
for 
Juveniles 






By Florence Rowland 











How can you write 
a juvenile book? 
For the answer to 
this question, plus 
56 places to sell 
your efforts, read on. 








Usually a book starts out as an 
undeveloped idea. To build it 
into a story children will read 
with interest, you must shape 
and develop your idea with all 
the tender, loving care of Frank 

Lloyd Wright drawing up plans 
for his first house. The solid 
foundation of a juvenile book 
lies in your choice of a good 
theme. Around your theme you 
should build a worth-while story 
problem, an interesting setting 
and lifelike characters to play 
out their parts. 

Several years ago, I took an 
idea and built it into a 30,000- 
word book for the 8-12’s. This 
is Juddie, published in January 
1958 by the Oxford University 
Press. (Ep. Nore: All juvenile 
titles published by Oxford are 
now the property of Henry Z. 
Walck, Inc.) 

This specific idea came to me 




















one morning while walking to the nearest 
mail box. I passed a group of boys and girls 
on their way home from school. One child 
was exclaiming vehemently, “I hate school. 
I hate the teacher. 
go to school again.” 


I wish I never had to 


In this encounter was the germ of my theme. 
I thought about a boy who wanted to go to 
school, but could not because he lived too far 
from the nearest town. His parents, being 
uneducated, could not teach him at home. 

As soon as I had my Main Character and 
his parents, I looked around for a logical set- 
ting in which this could happen. That is, 
this boy must live in an isolated place, the 
distance so great he could not possibly attend 
a school. 

Finally, Alberta, Canada became the set- 
ting for Juddie. 
farms there. I also knew of a small mountain 
valley that would be just right. 

Having decided on a site for my story, I 


I knew of many isolated 


wrote to the Minister of Education to find 


out if my fictional hero could legally stay 
home. I explained that the farm was fou 
hours by wagon to the nearest school. I was 
assured that such a pupil would not be forced 
to attend. However, in cases where parents 
have the capability for teaching their chii- 
dren, correspondence courses are available. 


The Strong Theme 


The theme of Juddie is “Yearning afte: 
Learning” often a 
such as, “Honesty is the best policy,” or, “All 
is not gold that glitters.” The better known 
it is, the more your reader will be able to en- 


Theme is maximum. 


joy seeing it work out. 

However, it should be carefully woven into 
your story and hidden as much as possible. 
Children dislike the too plain moralizing 
found in so many otherwise interesting stor- 
ies. Not once do I tell the reader he should 
enjoy school or how important an education 
is. I do not preach. The child absorbs 
Juddie’s great longing to know how to read 


Don Ashcraft and son, Jeff explore the wonders of nature. 
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and write because this desire comes up six- 
teen times in the book. When the child fin- 
ishes this book, he is convinced it was impor- 
tant to Juddie to be taught these skills. He 
rejoices with Juddie when this happens. Jn- 
directly, the reader comes to realize that an 
education is worth while; something to be 
treasured. 


What About Characters? 


The number of characters should be only 
as many as are absolutely needed to carry the 
action out fully. In Juddie, we have the 
Main Character, Juddie; his Pa and his Ma. 
Lesser in importance are Mr. Torkinson, the 
grocer; Dr. Martin; Mrs. Henreid; Mr. 
Peters and Lucinda; Gisele; the baby, and 
Ralph Cartright. Eleven in all. Cluttering 
up your story with too many people will con- 
fuse your readers. 

Since I wrote Juddie for the 8-12’s, I chose 
to make Juddie eleven years old. I always 
keep my Main Character toward the top of 
the age bracket. Twelve-year-olds do not 
enjoy reading about youngsters of eight or 
nine, but the eight or nine-year-olds love 
to read about boys and girls slightly older 
than themselves. 

As for names, I try to choose simple ones, 
easily remembered. I avoid giving two char- 
acters names beginning with the same letter. 
For instance, it would be an unfortunate 
choice to use the following names in a story: 
Joan, John, James, Jill, and Jeb. The reader 
would get them mixed up. 

Varying the number of syllables as well as 
the beginning letters of names, helps the 
characters to stand out clearly from one an- 
other. Strive for different sounds too. In 
juddie there are Juddie Girard, Mr. Torkin- 
son, Lucinda Peters, Mrs. Henreid, and Dr. 
Martin. 

In the case of unimportant characters, I 
try to avoid giving them names. In Juddie 
there is a young man referred to as “the 
druggist.” Another was only, “the girl who 
could read.” Had the doctor not been so 
prominent in my story, I would not have 
called him Dr. Martin, but simply, the 
doctor. 

Always subordinate the adults. Your young 
protagonist must be given a problem he can 
solve, and he must be allowed to solve it 
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without help from anyone. If parents step 
in to suggest or interfere, the youthful audi- 
ence will be disappointed. They want the 
hero to accomplish what he set out to do. 

The story problem is simply the presentation 
of your overall theme in terms of its specific 
meaning to your Main Character. My theme, 
“Yearning for Learning,” becomes the story 
problem of Juddie’s desire and efforts to learn 
how to read. 

Unless the problem is vitally important to 
the Main Character, your reader will quickly 
lose interest. The problem of the Main Char- 
acter must be an obsession with him. It can 
not be something he could do without, or 
something that would be nice if it happened. 
It must be vital to his happiness. He must 
want it more than anything else in the whole 
world. 

Having chosen my theme, the main char- 
acters, and the setting, I was ready to plan 
my book. I always find it helpful to make a 
rather detailed outline, putting into it all the 
necessary information I expect to build into 
the story. 


My Page Plans 


Before I begin the actual writing, I make a 
page plan for each chapter. In this I specify 
the time of year, so that I may describe more 
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vividly the geographical location under those 
conditions. You can readily see that it makes 
a difference in the details whether or not the 
season is summer or winter, spring or fall. I 
am also definite about the time of day too. 

In most cases I try to plan at least three 
events for each chapter. These are presented 
in scenes and I try to have a gradual increase 
in interest. That is, the last event in the 
chapter is usually the high point, very much 
like a climax at the end of a short story. 

With careful outlining, you should be able 
to end each chapter except the last, on an 
upbeat. This can be a note of mystery, 
fright, discouragement, worry, disappoint- 
ment, or other disturbances—any of which 
helps to heighten the suspense. Your reader 
will want to know how this turns out and 
reads on. In Juddie, the chapter endings are 
all upbeat. 

Only in the last chapter does Juddie ex- 
perience real, lasting happiness. Of course, 
moments throughout the book can be cheer- 
ful and gay, but never at the end of a chap- 
ter, only at the end of the book. 

The beginning of each chapter has its spe- 
cial function, too. In it you must review, as 
close to the start as possible, what happened 
just previously. Sometimes, this is done in a 
word or two. Sometimes, it takes a few para- 
graphs, but this reviewing is essential. Should 
your reader be interrupted, this reminds him 
of past action. However, care should be taken 
to avoid making this sound contrived or 
tacked on. It must always seem natural. 


In Juddie, Chapter II begins: 

The month following their October trip 
to Twillingate was a busy one for Pa and 
Juddie. Because Ma still felt poorly, Pa 
kept the cabin tidy and cooked their meals. 


Chapter III begins: 

Juddie sat in the red rocking chair, glad 
to be near the blazing fire. Glancing out of 
the window, just beyond his sleeping bunk, 
he saw a bleak December day. As he 
watched the white flakes of snow coming 
down steadily, Juddie thought about Ras- 
cal. Where was he now? 


Chapter IV: 
Ever since Christmas Juddie had been 
looking forward to going hunting with Pa. 
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Chapter V: 

All through February Pa hobbled around 
the cabin and barn with the aid of a stout 
stick. —The wound had healed soon after 
the accident under Ma’s good care. 


Chapter VI: 
One bright morning, late in April, Pa 
finally gave Juddie permission to search 

for Rascal. 


Chapter VII: 

All through April and May and the hot 
months of summer, Pa and Juddie kept 
busy from sunup to sundown. They toiled 
long hours on the land, tended the stock 
and took their produce to Twillingate to 
sell. 

Even though the silver foxes had paid for 
the bank payment due this past spring, 
there was still much to plague Pa. 


Chapter VIII: 

One morning, late in December, Juddie 
pulled the wood sled over the snow across 
the south pasture, bringing home a Christ- 
mas tree. 


As I work on the page outlines for each 
chapter, I double check every event I will 
later build into a scene. I make sure that 
they all tie in with the theme. Unity is 
achieved only when you constantly cleave to 
it. Do not be tempted to bring in any epi- 
sode, regardless of how exciting it might be, 
unless it is directly related to the theme. No 
matter how interesting, it has no place in your 
story and will slow up the action. File it 
away. Perhaps, you might be able to use it 
in another book. 


Begins the Writing 


Because the first chapter has the most work 
to do, it is the most difficult to write. Your 
Main Character must be presented immedi- 
ately, in the first line, if possible. Lesser 
characters, too, must come on the scene, 
either in actuality or through remembering. 
You must also establish the theme, the story 
problem, present the setting, season, time of 
day, not to mention mood. With all these to 
handle, this chapter takes much preliminary 
thought and planning. 

Most difficult of all is exposition: feeding 
in information about past events that are i 1- 
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sortant to your story. This must be done in- 
firectly without slowing up the action. I[ 
often use dialogue or memory. 

In Chapter I, it is important to explain the 
background of the story problem. I have 
uddie remember how Pa made an “X” 
m the land deed; how the banker took this 
kame pen and witnessed the signature. Jud- 
tie longs to write quickly, as the banker did. 
The Main Character in Juddie is men- 
tioned in the first sentence of the book: 
Juddie sat on the high wagon seat proud to 
be driving the team. 

We have not only met Juddie, but know 
where he is. Soon afterwards, the season is 
told and Juddie’s age: As the horses plodded 
along the mountain upgrade through the 
brisk October air, Pa said, ‘You do just fine 
for eleven years old.’ 

For excitement, books depend on conflict. 
This is done by pitting one character against 
another, either in a physical battle, a differ- 
ence of opinion, etc. Suspense is created 
when your Character meets with a seemingly 


j impossible task, or when he is hampered from 


doing something by severe weather, or a lack 
of needed knowledge or skill. Whatever it 
is, it must cause the reader to worry and won- 
der about the outcome. 

In Juddie, this is his passionate desire to 
learn how to read and write. He lives too far 
from school. His parents are illiterate and 
cannot teach him. Besides these obstacles, his 
father’s belief that learning is not important 
is another hurdle to overcome. 

If the problem is too easy to solve, your 
reader will lose interest and not finish the 
book. It must be something extremely worth 
while; something that seems unattainable. 
Only then will you create suspense ; only then 
will the reader care to go on with it. 


The Sensory Pencil Test 


A generous use of the senses makes your story 
come alive. Have your Main Character see 
the landscape, smell the fresh pine odor, 
touch the roughness of the cloth, taste the 
tangy goodness of a cookie. 

When an author steps in to paint a beauti- 
ful scene, action is immediately slowed. On 
the other hand, when the character looks at 
something, it does not stop the story at all. 
Bits of needed information can be built in 


without the reader suspecting he is getting it, 
if your Main Character is involved. 

I deliberately go through a manuscript with 
a red pencil, circling all sensory details. If 
there is a sparsity of red circles, I edit the 
story, adding more whenever I find an oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

Early in Juddie, I describe the locale: 
Juddie stared in delight at the beauty spread 
out before him. On both sides of King’s High- 
way the turning leaves ... Notice that Juddie 
is right there enjoying the scene. Much in- 
formation is given at this point, but it does 
not seem out of place because Juddie is in the 
middle of that description. 

Another problem is foreshadowing which 
must be carefully planned. You cannot wait 
until you need some specific knowledge to in- 
troduce it. You must not stop an exciting 
incident to stop to explain something you 
should have put in ahead of need. 

For example, I foreshadow low-flying planes 
in Chapter II. Later on, I mention this once 
more. Then, in Chapter VIII, when Mr. 
Cartright’s plane is forced down, the reader 
knows this is possible and the exciting action 
is not halted to explain why this is so. 

Lapse of time varies in books from a few 
minutes to years. I found that a time span of 
at least one year helps to give a feeling of 
depth to a story. This gives an opportunity 
to show the changing seasons. Juddie, al- 
though only eight chapters in length, starts 
in October and ends one year and two 
months later, on Christmas Day. 

Since young readers like to recognize vari- 
ous objects in a story, I consciously plan to 
build some into the plot. In Juddie these 
building stones are the Bible, the tortoise 
shell, low-flying planes, the wood sled, and 
the red rocking chair. After reading about 
specific objects again and again, the child has 
a feeling of familarity. He will enjoy the story 
that much more if there are a few unifying 
objects, important to the story. 

You might use additional building blocks to 
these I have presented, but whatever they 
are, plan your book carefully. If all the 
pieces fit together smoothly, the children will 
probably like it. When you hear their re- 
actions, or read their complimentary letters, 
I am sure you will feel your efforts have been 
amply rewarded. 
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Here’s What the Editors Want to See in Juvenile Books! 


Abelard-Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Bernice Frankel, Editor, is especially eager to 
see books in the 8-12 age group. She is buying: 
“Well-written books that give both fun and funda- 
mentals, whether fiction or non-fiction. In fiction, 
the story is all-important, but if the story is con- 
cerned with a contemporary problem (conformity, 
for example) so much the better. We need mystery 
stories, everyday life stories, adventure, astronomy, 
space. The test is: Does this story evoke an emo- 
tional response from the reader? Does it seem real 
to him?’’ The same standards hold true for books 
for the 12-16 age group. Here well-written fiction 
must have real substance; well-organized non-fic- 
tion must be on subjects of keen interest to teen- 
agers. Some picture books for the little tots are pub- 
lished here too, but the big need is for the two older 
age groups. Study guide to what this house likes to 
publish: Secret of Turkeyfoot Mountain by Eda 
and Richard Crist, an exciting mystery; J Am A 
Mouse by Herbert Coggins, a “beautifully written, 
convincing story that points out the foibles of man- 
kind to the 8-year-olders and up.” 


Abington Press, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N. Y. Jim Karl, Editor, has no special needs at the 
moment and limited openings on their lists, but 
is ‘always glad to read everything that comes in.” 
Publishes fiction, non-fiction, biography and easy- 
to-reads for children from 3 to 14. Study guide to 
their tastes: All the Children of the World by 
Helen Doss (see her ‘“‘An Article Is Like A Side- 
show, WD November, 1958) which has “some- 
thing important to say and says it well.” 


Artists and Writers Press, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20, N. Y. Editors here are Lucille Ogle, 
Jo Turner and George Wolfson. ‘Our books are 
for children from the earliest picture-book age up 
through the young-adult level. We can use any- 
thing—story, picture-book, informational material 
—that is thoroughly professional in execution and 
that will appeal to our readers.”’ Editor’s statistical 
tip: ‘We receive from 8,000-10,000 unsolicited 
manuscripts each year. All are read, but only 1 or 
2% are worthy of any serious consideration.” 


Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston 
16, Mass. Mrs. Emilie McLeod, Editor, places no 
definite age range on the books they publish. “We 
are looking for originality, the ability to carry out 
a fresh and original idea that is appealing to all or 
any age, written with simplicity and directness. Our 
ideas are more to entertain and stimulate than to 
educate.”’ Study taste guide here: Laughing Time 
by William Jay Smith. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 730 North 
Meridian St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. Mrs. Phyllis 
Kirk, Editor. Their fiction needs for the 8-12’s 
are “realistic, well-written stories about activities 
familiar to children which would have general in- 
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terest throughout the United States—adventure, 
animal, sports and mystery stories.”’ Also interested 
for the same age group in non-fiction about con- 
temporary subjects, particularly science. One of 
their best-selling juvenile titles, the first in their 
large Childhood of Famous Americans Series, is 
Augusta Stevenson’s Abe Lincoln: Frontier Bo). 


Broadman Press, 127 Ninth Avenue, N., Nashvill: 
3, Tenn. Kate Ellen Gruver, Editor, wants to se 
picture books, picture-story books and bible storie: 
for the 2-5 and 6-8 age groups; prefers character 
building stories and biographies (‘‘men and womer 
in all walks of life whose Christian faith is from < 
Protestant viewpoint’) for the 9-12 group. Yeo. 
man of Kent by William Colgate “typifies the bio- 
graphical subject and story we like.” Listen to the 


Night appealed to them because of its “quality 


and rhythm of text, illustrations, underlying reli- 
gious element.” 


Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. Broadway, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis. Ed Weiler, Editor. All books here 
must be of special interest to young Catholic read- 
ers of all ages. Strong emphasis is placed on quality 
writing, ‘“‘to the extent of publishing nothing in a 
given year unless its value is obvious.” Best exem- 
plifying the purpose of the series they represent are 
The Marylanders, a Catholic treasury book by 
Anne Heagrey and My Little Book of Thanks by 
Sister M. Maryanne, O. P. 


Children’s Press, Jackson Blvd. & Racine Ave, 
Chicago 7, Ill. Mrs. Margaret Friskey, Editor, says 
“we like nonfiction and fiction which beginners 
(6-8) can read for themselves.” For the 8-12-year- 
olds she publishes ‘‘an occasional book of popular 
science. Glad to answer query letters from writers 
who have interesting, original ideas.” Guide: True 
Book of Space by Ulla Podendorf on their Spring 
°59 list “‘can be read by a seven-year-old and clari- 
fies, simply, many concepts about space and shows 
that facts are as exciting as science fiction.” 


Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson 
Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. G. L. Wind, Editor. A re- 
ligious house that buys picture books for the 4-6 
group and religious fiction for the 7-13. Suggest 
you study Lonely Chico, “a well-written example 
of a religious theme without stating the obvious, 
and Gentle Heart, “historical fiction from a Chris- 
tian moral viewpoint.” 


Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. Alice Torrey, Editor, says, “We 
publish both fiction and nonfiction for all ages from 
kindergarten to young adults, but it must make a 
genuine contribution and meet a high standard of 
writing, though not necessarily literary.” Right 
now they have a special need for good nonfiction. 
Liked Jean Fitz’s Animals of Dr. Schweitzer be- 
cause it is “‘a rare combination of feeling, meaning 
and humor, simply and beautifully expressed.” 
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eative Enterprises, 6620 Diversey Ave., Chicago 
45, Ill. Florence Mark Walder, Editor, is looking 
for “books of high literary quality for boys and girls 
from 6-8. No fantasy, no animal stories, no seasonal 
material, but good adventure stories, and biog- 
aphy.” For the 6-12-year-olds they want travel, 
mystery, historical, adventure, home life and sci- 
nce books. For a guide to the editors’ taste, suggest 
you study Thursday’s Child, “‘a warm, delightfully- 
old story of interest to 12-year-old girls.” 


riterion Books, Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. Sidney Phillips, Editor. The age-groups 
here are 8-12, 11-14 and 12-16, but the need is the 
same: good quality fiction and non-fiction: biog- 
raphy, adventure, science fiction, popular science, 
historical novels. The editors here like White Eagles 
Over Serbia by Lawrence Durrell and Odysseus the 
Wanderer by Aubrey de Selincourt because “both 
are well-written and exciting with unusual and 
authentic settings.” 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 432 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Elizabeth Riley, Editor, wants 
“well-written and well-organized books for children 
of all ages.” Comments: “‘in fiction, the characters 
must be believable ; in nonfiction, the material must 
be well-thought out.” 


Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., 432 Fourth Ave., 























New York 16, N. Y. Dorothy M. Bryan, Director 
of Books for Young Readers. One of the largest 
juvenile publishers. For details of their three 
juvenile book contests—$4,750 total in prizes—see 
Pauline Bloom’s “New York Market Letter.”’ 

Doubleday & Company, 575 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Margaret H. Lesser, Editor. Buying 
juvenile books for all ages from 2 to young adults. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. Mrs. Sharon S. Banigan, Editor. 
Specifies their needs by age group: For the 3-6 


Lois Eby, author of “Patty Lynn’ a Dodd, Mead 
selection in 1958. 


















and 5-8-year-olds she wants to see “a thoughtful, 
imaginative and original treatment of basic ideas 
and situations: humor, fantasy, nature stories, folk 
tales.’ Length here can vary from 1,000 to 10,000 
words. For the 9-12 and 10-14’s subject matter is 
unlimited provided it comes within the child’s 
interest and understanding; length from 10,000- 
40,000 words. Specifies for fiction that the plots be 
well-written and carefully developed; for factual 
material, she wants “‘science presented with clarity, 
accuracy and excitement.” For the 12 or 14-and- 
older readers they buy 40,000-90,000-word books 
of adventure, mystery, sports, history, biography, 
all branches of science and the arts and career 
books. Here MSS must be mature, accurate, un- 
biased and well written. 


Follett Publishing Company, 1010 W. Washing- 
ton Boulevard, Chicago 7, Ill. Mrs. Esther K. 
Meeks, Editor. Publish children’s books for all 
ages. Stresses quality in plot, characterization and 
writing. Especially liked the All-of-A-Kind Family 
by Sydney Taylor because it’s ‘“‘a wonderful family 
story ; a steady favorite with girls.” For details on 
the $3,000 Charles W. Follett Award and the 
$2,000 Follett Beginning to Read Award see ““The 
New York Market Letter.” 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 153 East 24th St., 
New York 10, N. Y. Miss Rita Forenbach, Editor. 
This house publishes all types of fiction and non- 
fiction for the teenagers (12-16). For an idea of 
what they like and why, study the sports books of 
Don Stanford . . . “because these are authentic 
sports stories.” 


The Golden Press, 630 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Jo Jasper Turner, Editor. For the pre-six- 
year-olds, the editors want to see 1,000-word fic- 
tion books which “help the child interpret his 
everyday environment. The approach is credible 
and logical rather than out-and-out fantasy.” In 
nonfiction they like factual material in which the 
child’s natural environment is handled in a 
straightforward, imaginative style. For the 10-14 
year-olds they want to see nonfiction on a wide 
subject range: sea-life, spaceships, geography, 
wildlife. The style must be factual and informa- 
tive, the purpose to educate the reader and inter- 
est him in further explorations in the field. Liked 
Kathleen Daly’s The Deep Blue Sea and Rose 
Wyler’s Exploring Space because “both of these 
books explore their subject in vivid, imaginative 
prose which is simple enough to be comprehensible 
to the young reader. . . at the same time they give 
him many facts about the sea and space.” 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., 750 Third Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Miss Margaret McElderry, Editor, 
is interested in “top quality writing, material and 
illustrations in both fiction and nonfiction from 
pre-school up to and including teenage books.” 

Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y. Ursula Nordstrom, Editor. Buys all kinds 
of books for all ages of children. Especially liked 
Little Bear by Else Holmelund Minarik and Danny 
and the Dinosaur by Syd Hoff. 
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Hastings House, Publishers, Inc., 151 East 50th 
St., New York 22, N. Y. Mrs. Jean Poindexter 
Colby, Editor. Their list includes fiction and non- 
fiction for kindergarteners to 16-year-olds. For a 
guide to the editor’s preference in books, study 
their The Christmas Rocket by Anne Molloy and 
City Springtime by Helen Kay, an “unusual story 
of how Spring comes to the city.”’ 


Holiday House, 8 West 13th St., New York 11, 
N. Y. Vernon Ives, Editor, buys “top quality fic- 
tion and nonfiction for readers from 5 to 18.” 
Study their Big Red by Jim Kjelgaard and Ol’ 
Paul, The Mighty Logger by Glen Rounds. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, Mass. 
Mrs. Mary Silva Cosgrave, Editor of Children’s 
Books, summarizes their needs: “Original works, 
imaginative and factual, on all subjects. Books of 
creative, literary and artistic quality, distinction, 
authenticity, broad in scope and concept.”’ No age 
limit. 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St., New York 
8, N. Y. Julie Kernan, Editor. A limited list of 
Catholic interest. For the 6-10 group they want 
MSS on religion, Bible, saints’ lives. For the 10-14 
group, the need is for biographies for their Amer- 
ican Background Books which feature lives of 
American Catholic historical figures. 30,000-word 
length. Especially like Katharine Wood's The 
Twelve Apostles because “there is nothing else on 
this badly-needed subject; it is a treatment ac- 
ceptable to those of any faith interested in the 
subject.” Cavalry Hero: Casimir Pulaski by Dor- 
othy McHugh is “model treatment of biography 
in the American Background Series.” 


Lantern Press, Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. A. L. Furman, Editor, wants all sorts of 
books for readers from 6 to 16. Suggests you study 
M. O. Barnes’ Two-Way Pitcher and favors excit- 
ing, stimulating teenage science stories because 
they are popular and encourage reading. 


J. B. Lippencott Company, 521 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Eunice Blake, Editor, wants books for 
readers in kindergarten through high school in all 
categories that have quality—not interested in toy 
books or those planned for the inexpensive mass 
market.” 


Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon St., Boston 
6, Mass. Helen L. Jones, Editor, is interested in 
seeing good reading and picture books for the 4- 
and-up group; science and nonfiction for the 
6-and-up group. 


Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 119 West 40th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Bertha L. Gunterman, 
Editor, wants to see fiction and science (not space 
or pseudo science) for the 8-12 group. For the 
12-16 group she is interested in fiction, biography, 
history, natural history and science. Praises Julies’s 
Heritage by Catherine Marshall “because it treats 
of an American problem, the adjustment of a fresh- 
man high-school Negro girl in a white high school, 
sympathetically without trying to solve the prob- 
lem in one school year.” 
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Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 419 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Beatrice Creighton, Edi- 
tor. For the 8 to 12-year-olds they are interested 
in fiction up to 30,000 words in length; “looking 
with special interest at stories for girls with present- 
day settings.” For the teenage group, the request 
is again for fiction with a contemporary setting; 
here, length can go up to 50,000 words. Notes the 
excellent dialogue and appeal of the leading char. 
acters in Betty Carroll’s Adventure; praises Run 
Away Home because it is a new twist on an old 
theme. 


David McKay Company, Inc., 119 West 40th S:, 
New York 18, N.Y. Miss Rose Dobbs, Edita, 
states, “Right now our list is made up throush 
Spring 1960, so we are not really buying anythirg 
unless, of course, something unusual comes ou 
way!” They definitely are not in the market fa 
game books, stunt books, comics, cut-outs, jingle, 
rhymes, collections of all kinds. ‘““We have a smal 
list and are more interested in quality than quan 
tity.” For examples of the kind of books they pub 
lish, Editor Dobbs suggests you study their cata 
logues (they'll send you one on request) and books. 
Example: Bill Severn’s Magic and Magicians, ‘“‘an 
exciting account of how magic became the high art 
of entertainment it is today. Woven into this ac- 
count are brief biographies of some of the master 
magicians.” 

The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Miss Doris Patee, Juvenile Editor, 
buys books for “all ages and interests.’ Books 
should deal with familiar background and experi- 
ences and the plot should be kept simple. MSS not 
usually over 15,000 words. 


Macrae Smith Co., 225 South 15th St., Philadel- 
phia 2, Pa. Arnold C. Tovell, Editor, specifies his 
book needs for readers 12 years old and up: fiction 
with modern settings about the problems of teen- 
agers. Nonfiction of all kinds: sports stories, sci- 
ence fiction, animal stories, books on careers, man- 
ners, the ballet and biographies. Word length is 
from 48,000 to 65,000. Prefer to see a detailed out- 
line and sample chapter on nonfiction. Strongly 
recommends that you study Olga Maynard’s The 
Ballet Companion because “Miss Maynard has not 
hesitated in her approach to stretch the teenage 
mind; she firmly believes, as we do, that writing 
down to the teenager is one of the major problems 
in the market today.” 


Maxton Publishers, Inc., 15 East 26th St., New 
York 10, N. Y. Bertha Colby, Editor, wants to set 
“factual material on science and nature subjects 
for readers in the 7-12 age group.” 


Julian Messner, Inc., 8 West 40th St., New York 
18, N. Y. Gertrude Blumenthal, Editor, Books for 
Young People. The big need here is books for the 
12-15 year olds. Want to see “good adventure 
stories for boys, showing character growth and the 
handling of problems with an awareness of matur- 
ity; career stories for girls which combine actual 
work experiences with romance; biography.” 
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Brian O’Brien, one of E. P. 
Dutton’s top authors. 





Robert Heinlein, author of 
‘“Have Space Suit—Will 
Travel.” Below, is another 
Scribner author Maurice 
Druon, author of “Tistow of 
the Green Thumbs.” 





Length specified from 50,000 to 53,000 words. For 
the 8-12 group they will look at “present-day sto- 
ries, family situations, similar to the ‘Father Knows 
Best’ type.” A 45,000-word maximum. Study their 
Snowbound in Hidden Valley by Holly Wilson, a 
winner because it has “present-day, real family 
members and incidents involving them; the book 
has the additional value of inter-racial friendship 
aspect.” 


William Morrow & Co., Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Mrs. Connie C. Epstein, Edi- 
tor. Will consider manuscripts of all types for the 
following age groups: 4-8, 8-12, 12-16. 

Thomas Nelson & Sons, 19 East 47th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Mrs. Elizabeth Tompkins, Editor. 
In the 9-12 group, the need is for “stories, espe- 
cially mysteries for boys and girls, with boys and 
girls as the central characters. Also stories about 
animals” (editorial plea, no talking animals). For 
the 12-16 group Editor Tompkins wants to see fic- 
tion for girls, ‘‘novels with original situations, good 
plots, some light romance”’; also historical novels 
if the sétting is unhackneyed (no American Revo- 
lution, please). Recommends Leigh Merrell’s Pris- 
oners of Hannibal because the author has done 
excellent research and has chosen a period in 
Roman history which has not been overdone”; 
Albert Viksten’s Gunilla “because it is a superb 
animal story for teenagers.” 


Pantheon Books, Inc., 333 Sixth Ave., New York 
14, N. Y. Helen Wolff, Editor. 


Parnassus Press, 33 Parnassus Rd., Berkeley 8, 
Calif., writes us that they are “interested in all 
good, publishable juvenile material for all age 
groups from pre-school to teenage, both fiction and 
informational. At this time, our main interest is 
material for the 8-13 age group; our smallest pref- 
erence is for collections of poems for children. 
Informational material must be thoroughly re- 
searched. Fiction having historical or factual back- 
ground must be authentic as to facts.” 


Peggy-Cloth-Books, Inc., 109 Worth St., New 
York 13, N. Y. Dolores M. Maken, Editor, is buy- 
ing illustrated manuscripts and manuscripts that 
lend themselves to easy illustration. Suggests you 
study their Good Night and Six Little Chicks be- 
cause “they express a seasonal feeling without 
being limited to a season (actually Christmas and 
Spring in colors, but non-seasonal in concept) .” 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N. Y. Eleanor Claar, Assistant Editor of Junior 
Books, writes, “There is no one particular age 
group or type of book we need, but we are always 
glad to consider any idea or manuscript, either 
fiction or nonfiction, which a prospective author 
may wish to submit.” 


’ G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Ave., New 


York 16, N. Y. William B. Morris, Editor, Chil- 
dren’s Books, buys books for pre-school to early 
teenage readers—fiction, nonfiction and biography. 
Special needs at this time are for stories and biog- 
raphies written on a first reader level and for non- 
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fiction on scientific subjects for the 8-12 and 10-14 
age groups. Mr. Morris feels that prospective scien- 
tific authors would profit from studying Estelle 
Friedman’s Digging Into Yesterday, “a particularly 
successful introduction to the science of archae- 
ology for the 10-14 age group.” For the 8-12 level, 
Moonstrip by William Nephew and Michael Ches- 
ter is a good example of space flight discussed in 
non-technical but wholly accurate language.” 


Random House, 457 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. Louise Bonino, Editor, wants to see easy-to- 
read stories, beginner books for first graders and 
easy-to-read science books for the 6-9-age group; 
science books for the 10-14 group. An enormously 
popular story for first and second graders which 
they can read by themselves is Dr. Seuss’ The Cat 
in the Hat. 


Rand McNally & Company, 405 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Lillian L. McClintock, Editor, is 
interested in all age groups from nursery school to 
teenage, but is definitely not interested in fantasy 
or science fiction or fiction for the older age groups. 


St. Anthony Guild Press, 508 Marshall St., Pater- 
son 3, N. J. For the 6-9 group they want to buy 
“exciting, informative, not necessarily Catholic 
books, but those containing nothing conflicting 
with Catholic teaching.” Looking for the same 
thing in books for the 8-11 group. 


William R. Scott, Inc., 8 West 13th St., New York 
11, N. Y. May Garelick, Editor, would like to see 
“books that take children seriously—that try to 
say something significant, challenging and mean- 
ingful to them.” Market for 5-9 group. Likes How 
Big Is Big, “a big concept made understandable.” 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Alice Dalgliesh, Editor, writes us: “Our 
list for 1959 is already full, but we are always inter- 
ested in an unusual book. We do not select by age 
group, but by the merits of the book itself regard- 
less of its ag> group.” 


The Steck Company, Publishers, P.O. Box 16, 
Austin 61, Texas. H. F. Teague, Editor, wants to 
buy “easy-reading picture books for beginning 
readers, 32 or 48 pages; controlled vocabulary de- 
sirable but not mandatory; subjects different from 
those used in basic school readers; no seasonal or 
regional stories will be considered.’”’ Recommends 
Happy Acres by Bianca Bradbury, ‘a different 
type of farm story, easy reading,” and Daffy by 
Adda Mai Sharp, “a different type of animal story 
(a circus), controlled vocabulary (preprimer 
level) .” 


Henry Z. Walck, Inc., Publishers, 101 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N.Y. (All juvenile titles formerly 
published by Oxford University Press are now the 
publishing property of Henry Z. Walck, Inc.) Miss 
Patricia Cummings, Vice-President and Editor. 
(Miss Cummings was Editor of Florence Row- 
land’s Juddie.) A charming and enthusiastic edi- 
tor with infinite knowledge of the business of what 
children like to read. Miss Cummings buys “all 
kinds of quality children’s books for all ages.” For 
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her comments on the merits and faults of Juddie 
read “Writing for Juveniles.” 


Ives Washburn, Inc., 119 West 40th St., New York 
18, N. Y. Bettina Peterson, Editor, is interested in 
“fiction of appeal to both boys and girls, about 
30,000 words in length; prefer contemporary set- 
ting to historical, mysteries with interesting back- 
ground and well-plotted stories that promote bet- 
ter understanding of problems of the 8-12 group.” 
For the 10-14 group she would like to see non- 
fiction appealing to both boys and girls. 


Franklin Watts, Inc., 575 Lexington Ave, New 
York 22, N. Y. Alice Dickinson, Editor. For the 
7-10 group, Editor Dickinson is looking for “‘sim- 
ple, contemporary stories—easy to read but with 
real plot, plenty of action and good characteria- 
tion. Good simple mysteries ; everyday adventurs 
full of action.”” Her MSS neds for the 9-12 groip 
are good mysteries ; sports stories ; school storia; 
contemporary stories with good modern baa 
ground, good characterization and plenty #f 
action. 
The Westminster Press, 932 Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. Mary Pfeiffer, Editor. For thi 
9-12 group she would like to see 35,000-40,006 
word family stories with a boy and a girl character, 
the boy a little older than the girl. Also adventure 
pets, mystery stories. For the 12-15 group there is 
a present need for 50,000-word adventure storie 
for boys with a contemporary or historical setting. 
Albert Whitman & Co., 560 West Lake St., Chi 
cago 6, Ill. This house is interested only in original 
factual stories for the first and second graders. No 
poetry or fanciful stories acceptable. 

Whittlesey House Books for Young People, A Divi- 
sion of McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. Mrs. Helene 
Frye is the Manager and Editor-in-Chief here and 
is interested in seeing manuscripts, either fiction or 
non-fiction, for all of the usual age groups from the 
picture book through the teenage group of 12-16 
For the wide variety of books published here, write 
them for a copy of their current catalogue. 

W. A. Wilde Company, 131 Clarendon St., Boston, 
Mass. Alfred A. Wilde, Editor. While this house 1s 
mainly in the religious field, they occasionally pub- 
lish regular juvenile books. They’re interested in 
seeing sport, dog, and horse stories. Also illustrate¢ 
religious stories for Protestant buyers. 

Wonder Books, Inc., 1107 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Doris Duenewald, Editor. For the 2-+ tots, 
she would like to see “stories simple and suitable 
for four-color illustrations. These should sen 
primarily as entertainment and as an introdu: 
to the world of books. Stories should be within the 
realm of experience of the 2-4-year-old child 
Since these are sold on the mass market, the} 
should not deal with particular problems or groups 
or teach a lesson or moral. Original fantasy or st 
ries with a great element of maxe-believe are n¢ 
suitable for our market.” Text length: 850-!.00 
words. Same length, content and style requirt 
ments as above hold true for books for the 5- 
group; here, the stories should be more complex 
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Conference 


By Thelma Douglas 


Ir you are asking yourself, “shall I attend a writers’ 
conference this year” perhaps I can help you decide, 
for I have attended a number of writers‘ conferences 
in various parts of the country. 

You may be wondering what sort of people attend 
these conferences. Conferees are classified by the 
directors as either contributors or auditors. Con- 
tributors pay a slightly higher tuition for the privi- 
lege of submitting manuscripts to be read by mem- 
bers of the staff and discussed with the writer in a 
private interview. 
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Pat David McCord of Harvard chats with mem- 
bers at Breadloaf Writers’ Conference. 


Robert Frost and John Ciardi discussing a just- 
held poetry forum with conferees. 


Students taking in sunshine and notes at a lecture 
at Breadloaf. 
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At most conferences there is an occasional 
vacationist looking for a pleasant and inex- 
pensive holiday in a new locale and there are 
several dilettantes who are in love with the 
idea of writing even though they have never 
gotten around to actually writing regularly. 

But for the most part a conference is made 
up of bona fide writers. Some of this group 
may never have been published, but they are 
individuals who are possessed with the gnaw- 
ing desire to write regularly and with the de- 
termination to become successful writers. 
They are there to listen, to learn from the 
staff and to talk over mutual problems with 
fellow-writers. In this group are many who 
have been fairly successful and their credits 
include top-flight magazines and/or one or 
more published books. 


What Kind of a Conference is Best? 


My personal experiences at the short (two 
days to a week) conference are that either 
the conference is too brief and impersonal to 
prove satisfactory or the meeting is “old 
folksy,” and the discussions remind one of 
those heard at Aunt Minnie’s sewing circle. 
I like a not-too-big conference—one hun- 
dred conferees seems about right to me—and 
one that runs for approximately two weeks. 
This allows sufficient time for one to get into 
the swing of things, to take part in workshop 
assignments, and to have personal interviews 
with staff members concerning manuscripts. 
In two weeks most persons do not become 
physically or mentally weary as they might 
if the conference were considerably longer. 


The Importance of the Right Teacher 


I look for a conference with outstanding stafl 
members in my field. (Good writers are not 
always good teachers, however.) I prefer one 
that uses many of the same teachers year 
after year, adding enough new ones each year 
to provide interest and balance. 

Staff members who get to know writers in 
successive conferences can be increasingly 
helpful each year. Manuscript revisions are 
suggested, possible markets suggested and a 
continuing interest maintained. I have 
known teachers who have rejoiced as much 
over a sale made by a promising student as 
though it were their own. 
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After making some sales, I went through a 
period when I could sell nothing. “What's 
wrong?” I asked a staff member in the non- 
fiction department. Together we went over 
one of my manuscripts, sentence by sentence. 
She pointed out where I had been too wordy, 
too didactic. After I made the revisions, the 
article sold to a good market, and with the 
title she suggested. 

Occasionally one finds a teacher whose 
criticism is ruthless, but the really great ones 
do not say, “I know I am right, do it my 
way,” but rather “I may be wrong, but I be- 
lieve it should be this way. But don’t change 
it unless you agree.” 

It is amazing, too, how one grows in skills 
and understanding. It is possible to listen to 
the same teacher give practically the same 


lecture year after year, then one day suddenly 
everything falls into place. What one has 
heard before now becomes meaningful for 
he has reached that stage in his writing where 
he fully comprehends the teachings and can 
put them to use. 

Writers’ conferences cannot work magic. I 


doubt that they ever made a writer out of a 
person who wasn’t willing to read and work 
and write and write. 

If you think you still have something more 
to learn in developing your skill as a writer, 
if you would like to meet editors and pub- 
lishers and literary agents, or if you have 
mastered your craft but you need your in- 
spirational batteries recharged—then yes, a 
writers’ conference is for you. 


Summer Conferences 1959 


Dates Conference 


March 20-21 
Drury College 
Springfield 2, Mo. 
April 1-4 Comedy Workshop 
225 W. 46th St. N.Y.C. 
April 7-9 
Sir Walter Hotel 
Raleigh, N. C. 
April 10-11 
Oakland, Calif. 


April 17-18 


April 18 
Lebanon, III. 


April 22-25 
University of Miami 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


May 2-3 
Wooster, Ohio 


May 8-9 


Drury College Writers’ Conference 


Southern Writers’ Workshop 


California Writers’ Conference 


Chicago Writers’ Conference 


McKendree Writers’ Conference 


Photojournalism Conference 


Ohio Verse Writers’ Conference 


Washington D.C. Writers’ 
Conference 


Contact 


Adelaide H. Jones 
Director, Drury College 
Writers’ Conference 


Springfield 2, Mo. 


George Q. Lewis 
360 First Ave., N.Y.C. 


Mrs. Bernadette Hoyle 
Box 886 
Smithfield, N.C. 


Mrs. Margaret Kelley 
504 Boynton Avenue 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Irv Lieberman 
565 Hipp Annex 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Dr. Mildred Silver 
McKendree College 
Lebanon, IIl. 


Wilson Hicks, P.O. Box 8107 
University Branch 
Coral Gables 46, Fla. 


William Barrett 
Ohio Verse Writers’ Conference 
Wooster College, Wooster, Ohio 


Irv Lieberman 
565 Hipp Annex 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 





Dates 
May 21-22 


May 22-24 


May 28-30 


June 1-6 


June 6-8 


June 8-10 


June 8-12 


June 13-16 


June 15-16 


June 15-Aug. 30 


June 15-Sept. 13 


June 17-19 


June 18-24 


June 19-20 


June 20-25 


Conference 


Michigan Writers’ Conference 
University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Omaha Writers’ Club Conference 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Ozark Writers and Artists Pow-wow 
Eureka Springs, Ark. 

The Writers’ Roundup 

West Texas State College 

Canyon, Texas 


Arkansas Writers’ Conference, Inc. 
Petit Jean State Park, near 
Morrilton, Ark. 


Short Course on Professional Writing 


University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Okla. 


Technical Writers’ Institute 


Southwest Writers’ Conference 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


The Writers’ Conference of 
the University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Instituto Allende 
Guanajuato, Mexico 


Writers’ Colony 
Contoocook, N. H. 


Philadelphia Regional 
Writers’ Conference 
Sylvania Hotel 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Writers’ Conference 
Southern Baptist Assembly 
Ridgecrest, N. C. 


Cleveland Writers’ Conference 


Eastern Regional Christian 
Writers’ Conference 
St. Davids, Pa. 


Contact 


Prof. Donald Hall 
2621 Haven Hall 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Miss Amelia Hartman 
411 North 19th St., No. 4 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Cora Pinkley Call 
Eureka Springs, Ark. 

A. Kirk Knott 

English Department 
West Texas State College 
Canyon, Texas 


Anna Nash Yarbrough 
Director of Conference 
510 East Street 
Benton, Ark. 


Professors Foster Harris or 
Dwight V. Swain 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Okla. 


Professor Jay R. Gould 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Troy, N. Y. 

Dee Woods, Director 
Southwest Writers’ Conference 
308 Katherine Drive 

Corpus Christi, Texas 
Brewster Ghiselin, Director 
Writers’ Conference 
University of Utah 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Sterling Dickinson 

Instituto Allende 

San Miguel de Allende 
Guanajuato, Mexico 


Mildred I. Reid 
126 N.E. First Ave. 
Delray Beach, Fla. 


Emmas S. Wood, Registrar 
Philadelphia Regional 
Writers’ Conference 

P.O. Box 897, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Clifton J. Allen, Director 
127 Ninth Ave., North 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Irv Lieberman 

565 Hipp Annex 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 

Dr. Ben Browne, Director 


1703 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





Dates 
June 22-July 3 


June 23-26 


June 23-July 10 


June 25-27 


June 27-July 4 


Weekly from 
June 27-Aug. 22 
June 28-Sept. 5 


June 30-July 1 


July 4-11 


July 6-10 


Conference 


Southwest Writers’ 
Workshop and Conference 
Arizona State College 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 


University of Kansas 
Writers’ Conference 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kan. 


Pacific Coast Writers’ Conference 
Los Angeles State College 


Eastern New Mexico 
Writers’ Workshop 
Portales, N. M. 


Writers’ Floating Workshops 
Bermuda 


Permaquid Seminar 
Damariscotta, Maine 


Huckleberry Workshop 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


The Writers’ Roundup of Oregon 
Eugene, Ore. 


Christian Writers’ and 
Editors’ Conference 
Green Lake, Wisc. 


Institute in Technical and 
Industrial Communications 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


Indiana University Writers’ 
Conference 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Chautauqua Writers’ Conference 
Chautauqua Lake, N. Y. 


League of Vermont Writers 
Burlington, Vt. 


Contact 


Office of the Registrar 
Arizona State College 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 


Professor Frances Grinstead 
University of Kansas 
Writers’ Conference 
University of Kan. 
Lawrence, Kan. 


Charles Beckworth, Director 
Los Angeles State College 
Los Angeles 32, Calif. 


Dr. E. Debs Smith 
E.N.M.W. 
Portales, N. M. 


Fay Oppenheim, Director 
American Foreign Travel 
Associates 

34 So. Clinton Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


A. F. McLean, Director 
2 Prescott Road 
Concord, Mass. 


Evelyn Haynes, Director 
Huckleberry Workshop . 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


Mrs. Tom (Gwenn) Powers, 
Chairman Writers’ Roundup 
of Oregon 

University of Oregon 
Eugene, Ore. 


Dr. Ben Browne, Director 
1703 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Roy C. Nelson, Chairman of 
the Department of English 
and Modern Languages 
Colorado State University 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


Robert W. Mitchner 
Indiana University 
Writers’ Conference 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Mrs. Ruth M. Skinner, Registrar 
Chautauqua Summer Schools 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Faith Prior, President 
League of Vermont Writers 
22 Lafayette Place 
Burlington, Vt. 





July 10-11 


July 13-31 


July 18-24 


July 18-31 


July 20-Aug. 


July 20-Aug. 


July 26-Aug. 


July 27-Aug. 


July 30-Aug. 


July 30-Aug. 


August 1-14 


August 2-8 


August 3-14 


August 12-26 


Conference 


New York City Writers’ 
Conference at Staten Island 


Pittsburgh Writers’ Conference 


Contemporary Literature Conference 
State Teachers College 
Millersville, Pa. 


Bermuda Writers’ Conference 


California Western University 
Writers’ Conference 
San Diego, Calif. 


Writers’ Conference of 
Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 


The Writers’ Conference 
in the Rocky Mountains 


Suffield Writer-Reader Conference 
Suffield, Conn. 


Morehead Writers’ Workshop 
Morehead, Ky. 


Pacific Northwest International 
Writers’ Conference 
Seattle, Wash. 


Writers’ Conference 
Southern Baptist Assembly 
Glorieta, N. M. 


The Star Island Writers’ Conference 
10 miles from Portsmouth, N. H. 


Antioch Writers’ Conference 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Portland Summer Session 
Writers’ Conference 
Portland, Ore. 


Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference 
Middlebury, Vt. 


Contact 


Gorham Munson, Director 
N.Y.C. Writers’ Conference 
Wagner College 

Staten Island 1, N. Y. 


Irv Lieberman 

565 Hipp Annex 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 

L. S. Lingenfelter, Director 
State Teachers College 
Millersville, Pa. 

Irv Lieberman 

565 Hipp Annex 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Carl Glick, Director 
California Western U. 
San Diego 6, Calif. 


Professor Vernon Loggins 
Chairman of the Conference 
307 General Studies 
Columbia University 

N.Y. . ¥. 

Margaret Robb 

University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colo. 


Paul G. Sanderson, Jr. 
Suffield Academy 
Suffield, Conn. 


Albert Stewart 

Writers’ Workshop, Box 841 
Morehead State College 
Morehead, Ky. 


Office of Lectures and Concerts 
Student Union Building 
University of Washington 
Seattle 5, Wash. 

Clifton J. Allen, Director 

127 Ninth Avenue, North 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Mary Chisholm Sweetser 

10 Kneeland Street 

Malden 48, Mass. 

Office of Continuing Education 
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By Pat Frank 


In 1955 I wrote a novelette about a television writer inexorably squeezed between alimony 
and taxes. His income was $40,000 a year and he lived in squalor, eating cold beans out of 
cans, in a Manhattan brownstone walkup. His dilemma was whether to enter a Federal 
penitentiary for non-payment of taxes, State prison for non-payment of alimony, or simply 
to blow out his brains. He was saved by selling himself to a syndicate—including a gang- 
ster, a banker, and a Broadway angel—scouting around for capital gains. 

At the time I thought it a pretty funny story, and Cosmopo.itan printed it. In 1956 my 
agent disposed of the television rights, and at the same time two film companies expressed 
“interest.” Fortunately, the story didn’t sell to Hollywood. Had it sold to the movies my 
alternatives would be as desperate as those of the chief character. To me, the plot is no 
longer funny, for I have been visited by The Taxman. 

He telephoned in advance on a Friday, in August, and I directed him to our place, which 
isn’t on a street but on a lake three miles outside Mount Dora. Had I been a Frenchman, 
there would have been time to rip open the mattress and transfer the hoarded gold Napole- 
ons and United States greenbacks to a cache in the compost pile. In Italy, where tax collector 
and citizen play a no-quarter game of cops and robbers, with bland perjury and any perfidy 
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accepted, I would have immediately burned 
all my records, hidden the car in the woods, 
sunk the boat, ordered my wife into ragged 
jeans and out of her shoes. This being 
America, where every legitimate transaction 
is reported to the Treasury, and machines 
can tot up the revenue of any citizen in an 
instant, such dodges are useless. Since speci- 
fically this was mid-Florida in midsummer, 
I invited him into my office, a two-room cot- 
tage set apart from the house, and offered 
him a cold drink. I had nothing to hide, or 
so I thought. I said, ““The Taxman Cometh.” 

“How’s that?” he asked. He was a fairly 
tall, sandy-haired man in his thirties, pleas- 
ant but not chummy. 

“You know—O’Neill’s play, ‘The Iceman 
Cometh.’ The iceman represented Death.” 

“Oh, it’s not going to be that bad,” he said. 

He was wrong. It was worse. 

It seemed that his office wanted an expla- 
nation of certain queer entries in my 1956 re- 
turn. He had never audited a writer before, 
and indeed I was the only freelance writer in 
the Orlando district. So he had consulted 
colleagues and discovered that some years 
past a Bureau of Internal Revenue agent had 
interviewed the late Marjorie Kinnan Raw- 
lings. There had been a difference of opin- 
ion, and the authoress of The Yearling (bless 
her brave soul) hurled a carafe at the agent’s 
head and ordered him out of her house. 
Since then, the Orlando office considered 
writers excitable, and potentially hostile. 

The Taxman glanced around my work- 
room. He wore thick lenses, and I guessed 
that years of examining columns of figures 
and scrawled notes, set down in various and 
unfamilar handwriting, had ruined his eye- 
sight. This was not so. His eyes were sharp 
as a crow’s and his mind quick and retentive 
as an electric computer. Also, he was at all 
times gentlemanly, doing his duty as he saw 
it, in strict accord with regulations, and fair 
as the law permitted. He was, in fact, the 
perfect Taxman. He noticed my name on 
dust jackets in a bookcase. “You write all 
those?” he asked. 

I told him yes, but some were foreign edi- 
tions, so there was duplication. 

“How long does it take to write a book, 
usually?” 

“Normal period of gestation—nine months. 
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Read any of them?” 

He said no. He had little time for reading. 
More and more people were trying to get 
away with something, and his work load was 
growing all the time. But he remembered 
one of my titles from a movie, or maybe it 
was television. 

I sensed I was in trouble. How could I ex. 
plain my business to a stranger, when it was 
difficult to explain even to my wife? Some- 
times I sit out on the dock, watching my set 
lines and daydreaming, and she suspects | 
am loafing. I am not loafing at all. Once | 
quoted Maugham to her: “The author doe 
not only write when he is at his desk; hr 
writes all day long . . .” She greatly admire 
Maugham, and she believes me now, bu 
would The Taxman believe any such non- 
sense? 


Also, my funds were low. I had already pre- 
sented to the Treasury a sum larger than my 
total income in poor years. And I was writing 
a novel on a tight schedule, against a dead- 
line, seven days a week. Every so often it was 
necessary to break off for a week or two to 
write a short story or article to earn enough 
to allow me to go ahead with the novel. If 
the short piece didn’t sell immediately, I had 
to write another. I didn’t mind so long as the 
novel progressed, for it was the most chal- 
lenging work I had ever attempted. So I had 
neither money nor time to share with The 
Taxman. I told him: “All right, I’m ready.” 


How Long Does A Novel Take? 


His manner changed. “You said it takes you 
only nine months to write a book—” 

“Yes.” I know now what he was driving at. 
Under a recent ruling an author or inventor 
can spread over a three-year period income 
received from a single work in a single year, 
providing he required more than two years to 
plan and complete that work. I received the 
bulk of income from my last novel in 1956, 
and spread it back through ’54 and ’55. This 
modified and increased my taxes for the two 
earlier years, but altogether it saved me a 
few hundred dollars by lowering taxable in- 
come in 1956. 

“Then why did you say in your ’56 return 
that Forbidden Area took longer than two 
years?” The Taxman demanded. 
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The proper answer to that question was: 
“The book required nine months—plus forty- 
eight years.” A writer must call up everything 
he has seen, felt, heard, experienced, thought, 
and read, together with what he can envision 
and imagine, in order to birth any novel, no 
matter how slight. This was the true answer, 
but I didn’t give it. 

I did say, “That book began in 1942, when 
I was in Australia, and read about saboteurs 
landing from submarines on a north Florida 
beach. This interested and amused me, be- 
cause my mother was a volunteer coast- 
watcher and I was brought up on that 
beach. Two years later I was in Italy, cover- 
ing the Fifteenth Air Force, when German 
spies used pressure bombs to blow up some of 
our B-24’s after takeoff. That was the second 
germ. In 1950 I combined them with the 
new military and political situation and 
wrote an article on how this country could 
be attacked. It appeared in Liperty. That 
article contained the guts of the book’s plot. 
In 1954 I used the material to write a serial. 
You could call that the rough draft of the 
book. I wrote the novel in 1955 and it was 
published in 1956. All this I can document.” 

The Taxman looked at me, but did not 
commit himself. He bent over the sheet de- 
tailing business expenses. Suddenly his nose 
pointed. “These items—books, current his- 
tory, research materials,” he said. “How 


could you use that much! Isn’t most of wha 
you write fiction?” 

He had kicked a boil. My only other ex- 
perience with a government tax expert con- 
cerned this very question. In 1949 I made a 
trip to South America. Before I left, I secured 
an assignment from a CoL.tiEr’s editor to do 
three articles—one on the discovery of Angell 
Falls; another on the cannibals near Mara- 
caibo who imagine white meat so tasty that 
they try to bring down low-flying aircraft 
with bows and arrows; and the third on base- 
ball in Venezuela, where it is not unknown 
for a pitcher to be driven from the box by 
revolver shots, where the fans exhibit dis- 
pleasure for a manager by setting fire to the 
bleachers. When they scream, “Kill the Um- 
pire!” they mean it. 

This was during a period when CoLtier’s, 
seeking a cure for advertising and circulation 
weaknesses, was hiring and firing editors the 
way rich hypochondriacs switch doctors. 
When I returned from Caracas, notes and 
pictures for two of the three articles in my 
bag, my editor was long gone, and nobody— 
but nobody—recalled assigning me to dig up 
three articles in South America. In the fiction 
department they were compassionate. Per- 
haps I could use the material as a basis for 
fiction pieces. This I did, selling one story to 
Co..ier’s and one elsewhere. I asked a tax 
expert whether I could deduct expenses for 
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researching the two short stories. His opinion 
was no. Later, I discovered he had been 
wrong. The reason our tax courts are months 
and even years behind their dockets is be- 
cause the tax law is not only complex, but 
bewilders even the experts. I discovered this 
expert’s wrongness too late to do anything 
about it, but I was determined never to give 
in on this point again. 

“When you write fiction,” I told The Tax- 
man, “you have to be accurate. And to be ac- 
curate you have to do research. If you make 
a silly technical error, and it isn’t caught be- 
fore publication by an editor or proofreader, 
the world caves in on you. If you made the 
error in a novel, you’ll never catch up with 
your correspondence. If it’s in a magazine 
piece, the editors will get mail by the bushel 
and they’ll perhaps have to print a cor- 
rection, and they'll distrust you thereafter.” 

The Taxman recognized that you might 
have to read technica] publications and per- 
haps other books before you sat down to 
write a book. But why so many? I pointed 
out that we were thirty miles from the nearest 
good research libraries, Rollins College in 
Winter Park and Albertson Memorial in Or- 
lando. So it was necessary that I build up a 
library of my own. 


What? Keep Stamp and Office 
Supply Records? 


He went on to the next item, office supplies 
and stamps, and whistled softly. 

I tried to explain about paper and stationery 
and carbons and everything else I used. I 
told him that sometimes I rewrote the first 
page of a short story twenty times, and that I 
always made dupes. I don’t think he believed 
me. I told him that by the time a 400-page 
manuscript goes to my publisher, 4,000 pages 
have gone into the waste basket. I know he 
didn’t believe that. I inquired, “Does the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue want me to write 
my pieces on the backs of used envelopes?” 

He would not be budged. He examined my 
returns for previous years, back to 1952. Each 
year, my outlay for office supplies had 
grown, or so I had claimed. “How can you 
justify this?” he asked. “Were you doing 
more work each year, or what?” I think he 
pitied me. 
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I told him I worked as hard one year as 
another, although you’d never know it from 
a chart of my erratic income. “Maybe I just 
picked a figure out of the air,” I said. “Back 
in April, when I did my tax, that’s what I 
thought I’d spent.” 

“On what basis?” 

I started to say, “I don’t remember,” but 
then I thought of James Hoffa before the 
McClellan investigating committee in the 
Senate. Hoffa had made a faulty memory 
sound as incriminating as the Fifth Amend- 
ment. Instead I said, “I must have had some 
basis for it, or it wouldn’t be there.” I went 
through my files, The Taxman helping me 
To my relief, unerringly he drew out receipts 
for a new typewriter and several other major 
items. We could find nothing to show that 
during the whole of 1956 I had bought any 
paper, carbons, typewriter ribbons, pens, 
pencils, manuscript envelopes, or any like 
material whatsoever. “I pay cash for all the 
little stuff,” I said. It sounded guilty. 

“I don’t know why people do it,” The 
Taxman remarked, shaking his head. “It’s so 
simple to keep records. But ever since we've 
had this boom—or inflation—or whatever 
it is, people have been acting crazy.” 

I stood up and said, “That’s it—inflation! 
That’s why every year I’ve been spending 
more and more on office supplies.” 

The Taxman looked gloomy. He said he 
would take inflation into his calculations. 

I told him that for me inflation was a one- 
way street and I was travelling in the wrong 
direction, Everything was inflated except the 
demand for books and short fiction. I ticked 
off on my fingers the popular magazines that 
had succumbed, either because of uncertain 
management, or because of the public’s ad- 
diction to television and its indulgence in 
gasoline. “Ten years ago,” I said, “there were 
eight or ten possible markets for every story 
I wrote, and a story had to be a real clunker 
to remain unsold. Last year I wrote two 
stories I knew were good, and that my agent 
liked, and they never sold at ail.” 

“A pity,” said The Taxman, sympatheti- 
cally. 

I had an idea. “Don’t you think I should 
have listed those two stories as a capital loss? 
I'll be glad to show them to you. You can see 
for yourself how much work went into them. 
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I had to make a trip to Sarasota, and talk to 
circus people, to get the poop for one of them. 
It was king cobras—hamadryads. It was 
called, “Two Kings Are Loose.” It would’ve 
sold, sure, except most editors are squeamish 
about snakes.” 

The Taxman recoiled. “Oh, no!” he said. 
“You can’t take a capital loss on stories you 
can’t sell!” 

“Why not? Suppose that instead of a writer 
[am a small manufacturer. Say I build cabin 
cruisers, of a special type, for a limited 
market. I build ten that sell, and then I build 
two that for some reason I can’t sell at all. 
Isn’t that a capital loss?” 

The Taxman raised a finger, “Ah, but 
you’ve invested nothing tangible in a short 
story. The manufacturer invests materials. 
He has to pay salaries.” 

I told him a freelance writer’s only real 
asset was time, and that I considered a meas- 
urable portion of my life tangible. I told 
him I used words, phrases, and sentences to 
construct stories, and that my capital was 
time. I reminded him that Benjamin Frank- 
lin, in his Advice To A Young Tradesman, 
had said “Time is money,” and I wished that 
Franklin had had this inserted in the Con- 
stitution. 

The Taxman said, “Let’s talk about what 
you spent on stamps.” 

“I buy a lot of stamps,” I said. “You see, 
the editorial side of the publishing world is 
concentrated in New York, and all my busi- 
ness is with New York, except a little with 
Los Angeles. As a matter of fact, no free- 
lance writer could afford to live year-round 
in Florida if it wasn’t for air-conditioning, 
the telephone, and airmail service. Twenty 
years ago there were only two or three writ- 
ers down here. Now there must be forty in 
Miami alone.” I named some—Wylie, Schul- 
berg, MacKinlay Kantor, John MacDonald, 
and in Jacksonville, Frank Slaughter. 

“What I want is an accounting for stamps.” 

I said, “It takes a lot of them to send manu- 
scripts and pictures airmail, often special 
and registered. Then sometimes I get a good 
deal of mail from readers, especially after a 
new book is out, like last year. And I answer 
every letter. Matter of good will.” 

“And you have receipts for all those 
stamps?” 


I was no longer calm. “Receipts for stamps! 
Incredible! The Postoffice Department is al- 
ready running a big deficit without wasting 
more manpower stamping and signing re- 
ceipts for stamps every time I send an air- 
mail parcel or buy a roll of fours. Suppose 
every little businessman in the country, and 
every doctor, lawyer, dentist and farmer, be- 
gan demanding receipts for stamps? The 
Christmas rush would last all year. The 
postal clerks would go mad.” 

“You may not know it,” The Taxman said, 
“but careful people always get receipts for 
stamps, and when careful people are audited 
they don’t have this kind of trouble. You’d 
better start getting receipts, too.” He made 
another note on his pad. 


Oh, To Be An Oil Well 


I felt depressed. I said, “I wish I were an oil 
well.” The Taxman looked startled. “You 
what?” 

“T wish I were an oil well, or one of those 
new quick write-off factories. If I were an 
oil well I’d get a fine deal from the Treasury. 
You would allow me depletion on myself.” 

“You don’t look depleted to me.” 

“That’s just it,” I said. “You can’t tell, just 
by looking, whether either an oil rig or a 
writer will produce anything ever again.” I 
added that an oil well, for no logical reason, 
can suddenly run dry or start belching un- 
salable gas, and so can a writer. The dif- 
ference between the owner of an oil well and 
the owner of a writer (himself) is that the 
oilman is allowed up to 27% percent annual 
depletion and the writer nothing. I didn’t 
ask 27 percent for authors, since obviously oil 
is a more important commodity than words. 
All I asked was three to five percent depend- 
ing on the actuarial] tables. 

“That is not a matter for the Treasury,” 
The Taxman ruled. “Congress writes the tax 
laws. Write your congressman.” 

I said I didn’t think it would do any good to 
write my congressman, and that if I decided 
to invest any of my dwindling capita] (time) 
in writing about taxes, it would be for publi- 
cation. 

The Taxman said, ‘Now look, if we allowed 
depletion for writers we’d have to do it for 
other people, too. Ditchdiggers’ muscles give 
out in time, don’t they?” 
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I recalled that William Faulkner, one of 
the great novelists now living, and a com- 
pletely honest and humble man, had likened 
himself to a peasant. So how could I ask for 
any more consideration than a ditchdigger? 
Faulkner, in his Nobel Prize acceptance 
speech, defined the work of the writer: “ 
to create out of the materials of the human 
spirit something that did not exist before.” 
This is a different mission than moving sand 
from one spot to another. 


There are other differences between the lot 
of ditchdigger and writer. I wrote five very 
bad and amateurish short stories before I 
sold the sixth, for $15. I was thirty before I 
began to sell a few stories to the larger and 
better-paying magazines, and thirty-three be- 
fore I could make a living entirely from free- 
lance writing. So it had taken fifteen years for 
me to acquire sufficient proficiency to prac- 
tice my profession. All this time the ditch- 
digger was at the top of his. 


I was thirty-nine before I judged I had 
something to say, and had money enough 
ahead for nine months to gamble on a novel. 


Writing a novel is riskier than playing rou- 
lette. Many authors have invested two or 
three years in a novel which, even though 
well received by critics, netted less than 
$3,000. I was very lucky. My book was a 
best-seller in this country for two years, with 
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a total sale, including paperback editions, of 
some 2,000,000 copies. It was published 
abroad in a dozen languages and twenty 
countries. With a first novel, this was equiva- 
lent to hitting the double-zero in roulette 
three times in a row. 

The government stepped in and lifted my 
tallest stacks of chips, a bonus kitty for the 
house, and shoved me back into the ditch. 


The Advantage Of A Steady Income 


The United States is one of the few Western 
nations that penalizes writers with punitive 
taxation. The doctor whose income averages 
$20,000 a year over a five-year period is far 
better off than a writer who makes $5,000 a 
year for four years, and in the fifth year hits 
a movie jackpot that raises his income in 
that year to $80,000. Yet, among good writ- 
ing pros, this erratic pattern is the rule. In 
five years, assuming that both men are single, 
the doctor will pay $32,060 of $100,000 in 
taxes, the writer will give up $52,196. 

I looked at my watch. The interview might 
cost me a whole day. In 1953 I had written, 
in a small non-fiction book: “A writer dies a 
little each day. Each day he fails to set down 
a page, a paragraph, a sentence, or whatever 
is within his capabilities of the day, then 
that day is lost forever. He will not miss it 
immediately, but at the end it will be sub- 
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acted from the full measure of his work, 
ind his stature diminished.” 

I didn’t want him to steal my day. I said, 
KLet’s drop ditchdiggers and oil wells. 
What’s this going to cost me?” 
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“Oh,” said The Taxman, “I can’t tell at 
once. That will take a long time. First, you 
will have to go back through all your records 
and checks of the past three years. You see, 
in an audit you have to justify every one of 
your deductions and expenses.” 

“You mean prove them all?” I asked, ap- 
palled. 

“Well, not exactly to the last penny, but the 
burden of proof is on the taxpayer.” 

I said I would try, and he picked up his 
briefcase and notes and left. 

) I gave up my day as lost, and set to work. 

All that night, and for the next three days, 
and most of those nights, I ploughed through 
the accumulated records (thank God I had 
saved them!) of three years, retracing our 
financial trail. In my few hours of sleep I 
dreamed of wallowing through blizzard drifts 
of cancelled checks. I uncovered errors but 
they were divided—some favoring me, some 
favoring the Treasury. For a 1955 nine-day 
business trip to New York, I had listed a 
total of only $20 spent on meals. I knew this 
had to be wrong, because I am a four-meal- 
a-day man, including a late snack. Yet my 
hotel bill showed only breakfasts. I suspected 
the entry on my return should have read 
$120, but how could I prove I had eaten 
lunches and dinners? 

Over the three-year period, at least thirty 
percent of my checks were made out to cash. 
This is the easiest way when you are in a 
hurry, and in New York I was always in a 
hurry. Now these checks stared at me blankly, 
saying, “Sorry I can’t help you.” 

On the fifth day The Taxman returned. He 
got right down to business. Our principal 
argument centered around automobile ex- 
penses. I hadn’t recorded them. On the other 
hand, I had-unearthed cancelled checks, one 
of them for $387, for repair bills which I 
_ thought were deductible. He agreed that pos- 
| sibly half the repairs might be deductible, but 
| what about this driving I claimed to have 
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done, on business, right in my own area? 
There was no record of these little trips. How 
could I prove them? 

I told him I drove to town twice a day to 
send and pick up mail. He thought that 
preposterous. I said he should ask at the Post- 
office if he didn’t believe me. He didn’t offer 
to do so. He said that certainly not all the 
mail I sent and received was business mail, 
but he would compromise. I told him about 
business trips to Orlando and Leesburg. He 
made a note on his pad. 

Henceforth, The Taxman advised, I should 
keep a diary. Whenever I drove to Mount 
Dora for the mail, or anywhere, on business, 
I should record the reason, and the mileage 
covered. This would save me a lot of trouble. 

Once we reached an impasse on a dis- 
allowed deduction, which at the moment I 
thought important. I sank down in despair 
and said, “I wish I were a farmer. If I were 
a farmer, and grew stories, this would be 
entirely different. The government would 
either buy my surplus stories or pay me 
money not to write them. The government 
would found a Phrase Bank. Since golden 
phrases will keep better than Idaho potatoes, 
I don’t see how anyone could object.” 

This Taxman was paying no attention. He 
was engrossed in his figures, his eyes shining. 
I realized, for the first time, that his visit 
might prove very costly. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue boasts that 
for every dollar appropriated for its oper- 
ations, it brings in twenty dollars through 
audits such as the one I was undergoing, plus 
fines and levies. This pragmatic approach 
puts unconscious pressure on The Taxman. 
Any up-and-coming young Taxman likes to 
keep pace, in his assessments and collections, 
no matter how nice a guy he is. You see, to 
the government, The Taxman’s time is worth 
money. For every hour he spends on your 

audit, The Taxman must charge at least 
twenty times his own hourly salary, plus 
bureaucratic overhead, if the BIR is to main- 
tain its record. I guessed that my Taxman 
was going to cost more, by the hour, than a 
famous Park Avenue psychiatrist, and The 
Taxman, unlike the psychiatrist, was not 
deductible. 

(Continued on page 63) 














New York Market Letter 


By Pauline Bloom 


Books have done well in 1958. In almost 
every category there were more books pub- 
lished in 1958 than in 1957. In fiction, last 
year produced 1592 as against 1957’s 1433. 


The total for 1957 was 10,561, for 1958, 
11,012. And they have sold better too. 

But no other trade book department has 
shown the kind of growth in the last ten years 
or so as the juvenile department. Between 
1947 and 1957, the over-all increase was 
67%. Today there are more than 60 regular 
children’s book departments, with children’s 
book editors. 

Series books are an important item here. 
In 1952 there were 36 publishers putting out 
93 children’s series books. In 1958 there were 
54 publishers putting out 148 children’s 
series books. 

The loveliest thing about children’s books, 
of course, is the fact that they sell for long, 
long periods, as compared to adult books. A 
writer who has several titles selling 10,000 to 
20,000 copies a year, year after year, with 
new titles coming up from time to time and 
the old ones continuing to sell, is in a rather 
pleasant position. 


Silver Anniversary for Messner 


Julian Messner, Inc., 8 West 40th St., New 
York City 18, is celebrating its 25th birthday 
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by keeping up the brisk, steady rate of growth 
it has maintained through the years, with an 
extra skip ahead recently through the cour- 
tesy of Grace Metalious with Peyton Place, 
and Francis Parkinson Keyes’ new novel, 

Victorine. Over the years Messner has put 
out 25 Keyes books, five of which have sola 
more than a million copies through trade 
and book club channels. All the Keyes books 
are still in print. So sound is the editorial 
judgment here, that many Messner books 
remain in print for long periods of time. 

Since the death of Julian Messner in 1948, 
Kathryn Messner has been the firm’s presi- 
dent. Her policy has been to choose the 
books carefully and then to give each one as 
much individual attention as possible, rather 
than to concentrate on quantity. Consider 
the Spring adult list for example. It in- 
cludes autobiographies by Ben Hecht and by 
former New York Mayor William O’Dwyer: 
Wife Dressing, by.dress designer Anne 
Fogarty; The Holy Barbarians, by Law- 
rence Lipton, a sociological study of ou! 
“hipsters,” “beats,” and other varieties of 
group personality stylists. 

About half of Messner’s million dollar a 
year business is represented by children’s 
books, under the editorship of Gertrude 
Blumenthal, of whom Mrs. Messner sums up 
by saying, “She’s amazing.” Perhaps the 
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strongest classification here is the teen-age 
biography. Here’s what THE ENGLIsH Jour- 
naL has to say about it. “The firm of Julian 
Messner, Inc., is head and shoulders above 
all other publishing houses in this field . . . 
One out of three of the better biographies 
would seem to be published by Messner.” 
Let’s look at the record: Of the 185 biogra- 
phies published here, only three have gone 
out of print. The rest are still selling, Some 
have had as many as fifteen printings. 

If this is a field that interests you, read First 
Woman Doctor by Rachel Baker, Dr. George 
Washington Carver by Shirley Graham, 
Nelly Bly by Iris Noble. 

Another important department here is 
“Romance for Young Moderns,” which are 
love stories against a career background. Two 
examples on this Spring’s list are Elaine 





Kathryn Messner, President Julian Messner, Inc. 


Forrest, Visiting Nurse, by Lois Hobart, and 
Toby, Law Stenographer, by your reporter. 
Straight teen-age novels are another possi- 
bility, and so are junior novels for younger 
teen-agers, of which a good example is 
Detour for Meg, by Helen Diehl Olds. 

Harry E. Neal has done some excellent 
books for boys, among them, Nature’s Guard- 
ians, about conservation; Pathfinders, about 
engineering ; and Sky Blazers, about aviation. 
If you can produce informational books like 
these about some important aspect of Ameri- 
can life, Gertrude Blumenthal would like to 
hear from you. 

Picture books for very young children are 
very rare here. You would do better with 
them elsewhere. If you have a non-fiction 
book in mind, send a detailed outline. For 
fiction, only completed manuscripts. A stand- 
ard contract is used. 





Gertrude Blumenthal, juvenile editor at Messner. 








Celebrating Their First Year Are.... 


Pennington Press is a new publishing house 
on the 18th floor of the Wrigley Building, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 

The emphasis here will be on juveniles, 
though there will be general trade books too, 
both fiction and non-fiction. This Spring’s 
list consists of 14 titles, among them a novel 
and two adult non-fiction titles. The rest are 


juveniles, the first of an adventure series 
about the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
Dale of the Mounted, which is for boys 
from 8 to 12. There isa science series for 8 to 
12-year-olds to be called Fun in the World 
of —————.. Fifteen other titles are planned 
for the Fall season. 

The president of the firm is R. B. Penning- 
ton, Jr.; the Vice President and general 
manager, Roy Protzman. 
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Address your manuscript to managing 
editor, Jean Fay. 

Another brand new publishing house is 
Athene Press, 252 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City 16. The president and publisher 
is Marvin Liebman; the editor, Miss Muriel 
Rubens. 


This firm plans to put out 12 to 15 books a 
year, most of which will present a conserva- 
tive political point of view. There will be no 
fiction. If you have a factual book in mind 
dealing with communist China, the far East, 
South America or even our own political 
situation, which you intend to present from 
an extremely conservative standpoint, write 
to Mr. Liebman or Miss Rubens. 


Don’t be misled by the fact that this Spring’s 
list includes The World Is Square, by 
Hermione Gingold. Mr. Liebman’s answer 
to that was, “Miss Gingold is a friend of 
mine. The book amused me so we put it out. 
An occasional exception like that doesn’t 
mean we’re looking for such manuscripts.” 

So unless you’re a friend of Mr. Liebman’s, 
stick to ultra-conservative policies—for 
Athene Press. 


Still another new book publishing house: 
The Theodor Herz] Foundation has set up 
the Herzl Press at the same address, 250 West 
57th Street, New York City, of which Dr. 
Raphael Patai is the director. 

This firm will publish both fiction and non- 
fiction which is involved with Jewish life. 
For example, among the books scheduled for 
this year are: It Has Come to Pass, by 
James T. Farrell; Herzl As I Remember Him, 
by Dr. Erwin Rosenberger; The Zionist Idea, 
by Arthur Hertzberg, the last one of which 
is being published with Doubleday. 

For non-fiction try a query first. The usual 
royalty contract is offered here. 


Monarch Books Looking for Violence! 


Monarch Books, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 16, is doing very well with its 
paper-back books, and is in the market for 
fiction manuscripts dealing with the con- 
temporary scene. Charles Heckelmann, for- 
merly with Popular Library Inc., is vice presi- 
dent and editor in chief. Here’s what he 
wants: 
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Ee. 


Charles N. Heckelmann, vice-president and editor- 
in-chief of Monarch Books, Inc. 


For the present there are enough historical 
books and Westerns on hand, so don’t send 
these in. Deductive mysteries that call for 
highpowered reasoning on the reader’s part, 
and novels of subtle suspense are not too 
popular here. The emphasis here is on strong, 
dramatic story action, emotional conflict, 
good characterization and solid, direct writ- 
ing. Your best bet is with a skillfully plotted 
straight novel, with a contemporary back- 
ground and—well, violence. This seems to 
be what buyers of paper-back books want- 
well, many of them anyway. 

Length should run from 50,000 to 75,000 
words. There are no 25c books here. Mon- 
arch puts out 35c books and 50c books. The 
difference is not only in the length but in the 
story value too. They want stronger stories 
for the 50c books. 

On the 35c books the royalty is 1.4c per copy 
on the first 150,000 books, and 2.1c there- 
after. On the 50c books; 2c per copy on the 
first 150,000 books and 3c thereafter. 

Don’t send in completed manuscripts. Mr. 
Heckelmann will be much more favorably 
disposed toward you if you send in a full, 
detailed query, outlining the story action. 


Now for the Magazines 


There’s a brand new market here too, pub- 
lished by Dell, 750 Third Avenue, New York 
7. The name is INGENUE, the editor is Mrs. 
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Alice Thompson, the executive editor Sylvie 
Schuman, the associate editor Mrs. Ruth 
Schwartz. 

This is starting as a 25c bi-monthly for girls 
from 13 to 19. It is hoped that soon it will be 
coming out on a regular monthly basis. 

Here’s a clue to the kind of material this 
magazine will be using. Mrs, Thompson was 
formerly with SEVENTEEN. INGENUE will be 
less chi-chi than SEVENTEEN and more per- 
sonal, but it will try for the highest literary 
standards. As usual, most of the material 
dealing with fashions, food, beauty, etc., will 
be staff written, and many will be assigned 
to experts in the various fields. 

Your best bet here is with fiction. Stories 
should run up to about 4000 words, and may 
involve any subject which is of primary in- 
terest to girls in their upper teens. Yes, the 
readers do start at thirteen. But whereas the 
young girls love to read about older girls and 
older girls’ problems, those in their later teens 
have no interest in corn-ball first-date stuff. 
Take your tongue out of your cheek for this 
market. These readers may be young, but 
your best writing is none too good for them. 
Pay is good and on acceptance, of course. 

WESTERN Famity, 1300 N. Wilton Place, 
Hollywood 28, California, is now a most 
limited market for fiction. Here’s what they 
say: “There have been some editorial policy 
changes made at Western Family recently— 
one concerning fiction. We plan to print very 






































Alice Thompson, editor of Dell’s new bi-monthly, 
Ingenue, for girls 13 to 19. 



























little, if any fiction in the future. Since we 
have enough on hand for our forseeable 
needs, we have decided that we can no longer 
consider any new fiction.”’ Save your postage. 


Contests 


Everyone loves a good contest, and there are 
usually some going in the juvenile field. Here 
are some of the current contests: 

The Follett Publishing Company, 1010 
West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 7, 
Illinois, has two annual contests. The first is 
the Charles W. Follett Award for worthy 
contributions to children’s literature which 
opens on January | of each year and closes 
on July 1 of the same year. There is one 
prize of $1,000 as an outright payment, and 
$2,000 as an advance against royalties, both 
sums to be paid on publication of the book. 

Manuscripts to be eligible must be fiction or 
non-fiction for children between the ages of 
8 and 16. Here are the suggested lengths: 
For ages 8 to 12, between 20,000 and 30,000 
words ; for ages 12 to 16, between 40,000 and 
50,000 words. The following points of merit 
will be considered: interest, emotional ap- 
peal characterization, sienificance of theme, 
quality of writing, durability (will it stand 
the test of time’), plus values such as inspi- 
rational, educational, humorous, etc. 

Manuscripts must be typewritten, in 
English, original copies, double-spaced, on 
one side of the paper only, and must be ac- 
companied by an entry blank which will be 
sent on request. Write to the above address. 

The second is the Follett Beginning-to- 
Read Award which opens on July 1 of each 
year and closes December 31. Do not send 
any manuscripts until July 1. The prize is 
$2,000, to be paid on publication of the book 
and this constitutes the complete payment for 
all book publishing rights. This means you 
are being paid $2,000 outright, in lieu of 
royalties. 

To be eligible, a manuscript must be a work 
of fiction or non-fiction for children in the 
first, second or third grades, and easy enough 
for beginning readers to read themselves. It 
should be typed, double-spaced, on one side 
of the paper only, on regular 82 x 11 paper. 
The original manuscript should be sent in. 
(Continued on page 66) 
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] You won a record-breaking $17,975 in bonuses 
and prizes. Your prizes were over and above the tremendous 
sums you earned at word rates. We have 
36 competitors. Between all of them they offer 
slightly more than one-half of this incredible * sum. 








é You were paid 3 & 4c a word even for 
completely rewritten stories. Our 3¢ minimum rate goes up 
to 4¢ as soon as you've sold us three stories. We often 


pay as much as $400 for a story which we not only totally 
rewrite—but to a large extent replot. 


them replot their stories and 
sell them elsewhere. 

You knew we love new 

writers. In 1958 we 
added 13 new names to the list 
of writers who’ve sold us. We 
wish there’d been’ more. As a 
measure of the sincerity of that 
wish, in ’59 there’ll be a brand 
new prize—$1,000 to the new 
writer winning the most points 
in the 1959 version of our lav- 
ish, continuous-annual-contest. 


Ask to be put on 
our newsletter mailing 
list. Our most recent 
newsletter listed 

the names of each 
winner, the amount 
won—and explained 
just how the total 
happened to be 

so incredible. 

Write to Henry 

P. Malmgreen, 
MODERN ROMANCES, 
750 Third Avenue, 
New York 17, 

New York. 





Radio- IV 


By Vern Williams 


Vern Williams, producer, director-writer at WFMY-TV, WLW-T; sailed 


one of the seven seas while a merchant seaman ; acted and directed for 


numerous theatre groups; stage manager and director for operas ; 
better 


presently on the staff of “Eye On New York,” WCBS-TV, New York. bin, 














Too many unsolicited scripts received by pro- 
ducers here in New York and out on the 
Coast reveal little or no knowledge of the 
expenses involved in TV production. This 
flagrant mark of the amateur is a certain 
plea for a reject and generally gets just that. 

No producer is going to sink a six-month 
budget into one script, no matter how well- 
written it may be. The producer of the lim- 
ited budget show (there are few that operate 
without a budget) must have good scripts 
which involve relatively small expense to pro- 
duce. And each year production costs spiral. 
Most public service shows operate on less 
than 10% of the amount allowed for spon- 
sored shows.. This need not necessitate a 
sacrifice in quality; frequently it can result in 
better quality, as we shall see. It does, how- 
ever, demand economy. 

These producers are buying; they are pro- 
ducing ; they are a market for the TV writer 
... for the sufficiently professional writer who 
ows the value of each production dollar 
ind writes that economy into his scripts. 
One such pro, Clair Roskam, staff writer on 
CBS-TV’s Camera Ture and free lance 
ript writer, insists that if you plan to sub- 
it to professional TV shows, you must first 
am how to write tight, economic scripts 
d then analyze your scripts in terms of 
production budgets. 

Roskam feels that a sound knowledge of 
heater is essential to anyone who writes for 
evision. He participated in college and lit- 
theater productions before he made that 
all-important first sale. Although Roskam is 
fot an “actor turned writer” he feels that his 
ion-professional theater experience played a 
feat part in his eventually stacking up writer 
fredits on such shows as AcTION IN THE 
ERNOON, Look UP Anp LIvE, FRONTIERS 
OF Farrn, Lamp Unto My Feet, CaMera 
#HREE and sponsored motion pictures. 

fin the theater,” he insists, “a writer learns 
crafts and technicalities which surround 
ind support dialogue. He may study them at 
ome by watching television or he can go to 
otion picture theatre, but this is obser- 
lation. The writer needs participation in 
heater.” 

Where can you participate in writing for the 
tater? Anywhere money is being spent on 
production of scripts. Work with your local 












































theater group, learn by working in summer 
theater or professional theater, but learn by 
participation. 

Roskam feels that “by acting, the writer can 
learn what an actor can do with dialogue— 
and what the dialogue can do for the actor. 
You learn what demands can be made on 
actors and staging and what cannot.” While 
you are working with a theatrical group, 
study the dialogue of the plays they do. 
Understand the workings of dialogue in re- 
lation to the budget. See how it not only 
blocks movement and indicates character, 
but also suggests sets, props, costumes, light- 
ing and special effects. 

“Perhaps the theater groups will produce 
some of your scripts. When they do, listen to 
the dialogue. Criticize it. Rewrite it to sup- 
port theatrical demands. If your script is too 
expensive for production, keep revising until 
it is within the budgetary limits of the group.” 
In this way you can gain valuable insight into 
meeting and overcoming—even rising above 
—budgetary limitations. And this certainly 
will be reflected in your television scripts.” 
After you have gained professional know- 
how in writing tight, budget scripts for little 
theater and feel ready to submit to TV shows, 
here’s what to do: Select the show to which 
you plan to submit. Watch it. Analyze it. 
Compare it with the script you plan to sub- 
mit. This check-list can help you make the 
comparison: Take two pieces of paper, one 
for the show to which you plan to submit, 
one for your script, and check them both 
against the list. Then compare results. 

Playing time 

Number of scenes 

Number of sets 

Number of interiors 

Number of exteriors 

Number of props 

Number of actors in each scene 

Number of actors in entire cast 

Are sets large or small? 
Any special effects? (Wind, rain, smoke, 
etc.) Is the cast in contemporary or period 
costumes? 
Are beards or wigs and stylized make-up 
called for? 
Are vehicles called for? (Trains, boats, etc. ) 
Is script staff written? (Watch credits to see 
if same names appear every week. ) 
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When you write the script keep in mind 
what a limited budget means to the TV 
producer: 
A small staff: More work to be done by a few 
people in a short time. 
Few sets. Costs involved here are the salary 
of the designer, construction or rental of sets, 
trucking charges to and from the studio, and 
rental or use of set decorations. Even a small 
budget, when applied properly, may permit 
several sets if they are small. Seldom will the 
budget allow for massive, elaborately deco- 
rated settings. 
A small cast. Actors’ salaries, even at mini- 
mum scale, can account for a healthy portion 
of the budget. This means limiting the dia- 
logue to a few actors. 
Less rehearsal time. There will usually be a 
minimum rehearsal time with actors stated 
in their contracts. On a small budget, the 
time alloted in this minimum must be used to 
greatest advantage. 
Less time for pre-production planning. The 
show with a limited budget usually will have 
one producer and one director, who, to- 
gether, must turn out a show every week ; one 
secretary (or even a part-time secretary) ; one 
assistant, or perhaps none. No matter how 
large the budget, there always seems to be a 
shortage of staff. 
In the studio the director may have the crew, 
cameras and lights for one day; sometimes 
only for one or two hours. 
Few Costumes. Rental of costumes is ex- 
pensive. (If there are both male and female 
actors in the cast, two wardrobe people must 
be hired, instead of one. ) 
Infrequent special effects. When wind, rain, 
smoke, fire, explosions and similar special ef- 
fects are called for, a special effects man must 
be hired. This also requires more rehearsal 
time. 

Solid theatrical background provides a 
writer with a bag of tricks, tips and knowl- 
edge that he can utilize in writing TV scripts. 
Proof positive is Clair Roskam’s The Bridge, 
recently produced on Look Up Anp Live. 


TuR W et piensa etoreneenyr Bikame SO et 


This strangely beautiful and very human 
story about the origin of the first bridge is 
economically woven about the convention of 
the Oriental property man and a narrator. 
The property man in Occidental theater is 
part of the backstage crew and never seen by 
the audience. However, in Oriental theater 
he is very much a part of the on-stage action 
without acting or projecting his personality 
in any way. He moves among the perform- 
ers handing them props and collecting ones 
already used. He performs his duties with 
concentration, dignity and a deadpan ex- 
pression—always attired in black. 

Roskam explains how he originated and 
shaped this excellent, but economic script by 
culling his theatrical background: “I had 
encountered the idea of the property man 
while reading Oriental plays. I decided to use 
it. Why? A matter of theater and economics. 
When a writer begins a script he makes 
several decisions, ‘Should I go this way or 
that?? Once he has made up his mind, he 
simply dismisses the rejected possibilities and 
continues from there, meeting and solving 
each situation as it arises in the script. So it 
was in The Bridge. Once I had decided on 
the narrator and the property man, the story 
had to be told within that framework, and 
within the budgetary and time limits of a 
half-hour unsponsored program. 

“In writing a play which would have co- 
operation as a theme, I decided on fantasy. 
Who can be certain exactly where the first 
bridge was built? Since mankind must have 
explanations for things like the origin of the 
bridge, I decided on a two-purpose fantasy 
which would (1) give a possibility of its 
origin (2) tell a story of accomplishment 
through human cooperation. The Bridge isa 
fantasy about three wise men each trying 10 
get from the near land (poor and arid) to 
the far land (rich and productive). Only by 
their cooperation is this feat accomplished.” 

Here is a portion of the script which makes 
extensive use of the combined devices of nar- 
rator and property man. 
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Suggestions to the producer, director 
and scenic designer of ways to save 
money. 


In the first sentence we have a state- 
ment of theme. 


The history is taken for granted; so 
much so no one thinks about it. 


The narrator establishes that this is a 
fantasy, about the origin of the 
bridge. 


It is up to the director and the nar- 
rator to achieve the important mean- 
ing of this by delivery. 
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HEAVY CLOTH IN HIS HANDS. 







PROPERTY MAN WALKS TO THE CENTER OF 






THE SET WITH HIS CLOTH 





































NARRATOR 


To begin with, the river; Now begins the active participation 
of the property man. He unfurls his 
bolt of cloth the full depth of the set. | em 
By waving one end of it, he causes the 

steep-sided gorge. (PROPERTY entire cloth to ripple. Combined with prob] 
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The property man brings out a tall 
flowering tree, which he places on the 
right. It, too, is made of cardboard. 
A necessary index of how the problem 
at hand fits into the time in history, 
and the importance attached to it by 
the contemporaries, the characters in 
this story. 


We learn how these men who persist 
in considering the problem are re- 
garded by their fellow men. 


The label given to consideration of 
the problem. 





The problem has been set up quickly, eco- 
nomically and artistically. Next appear the 
three very old men who have spent their lives 
making plans which have led them to this 
particular night. The action is all concen- 
trated in one night, though the planning of 
it has covered a period of years. Each knows 
that he has poured a lifetime of thinking into 
ways for getting across the gorge. We are pre- 
pared, then, for rather violent conflict of 
philosophical points of view which will ulti- 
mately end in the creation of the first bridge 


TV Script Market For Free-Lance Writers 


Although the market in New York for free-lance 
TV writers has dwindled in the past few years, 
there are still several shows, both live and filmed, 
that are interested in seeing scripts, outlines or 
ideas without previous agent contact. 


I, a half-hour film series about people who take 
risks in their normal occupations, (jockeys, moun- 
tain climbers, etc.) is interested in receiving script 
ideas with unusual locales. Gilbert Ralston is pro- 
ducer of the CBS-TV package; script editor is 
William Yates. Contact Mr. Yates at 524 West 
Sith Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Catholic Hour, Sundays on NBC from 1 :30 
to 2:00 is receptive to scripts that fit their format. 


Program has flexible pattern that includes dra- 
matizations, discussions and remotes. It is advis- 
able to watch the show before submitting. Pro- 
duced by Richard Walsh, National Council of 
Catholic Men. Script editor is John Alcorn at 50 
West 42d Street, Room 1501, New York, N.Y. 


True Story with Kathi Noris is looking at_one- 
page outlines of stories about ordinary people 
and their problems. Wants suspense, tight plot 
and surprise endings. Show is live on NBC, Sat- 
urday noon to 12:30. Contact producer-director 
Wesley Kenny at Stark Layton, 6 East 45th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


Lamp Unto My Feet is a CBS religious sustainer 
broadcast every Sunday 10:00-10:30 A.M. Pro- 
ducer Don Kellerman is open for script ideas on 
moral and ethical problems in everyday life. Ac- 
cepted ideas will be written as a fifteen minute 
TV play under the supervision of religious lead- 
ers. Mr. Kellerman can be contacted at CBS, 485 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Charles Crowley, manager of TV advertising for 
Dupont Show of the Month says not one original 
script has been submitted to his show this season. 
“Contrary to what you hear, we’re eager to give 
full consideration to unknown writers,” he says. 
Audrey Gellin at Talent Associates, 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. is script editor for Du- 
Pont. 
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Writers Digest 


$3,500 SHORT STORY CONTEST 


Now Open To All Writers 


A total of 200 prizes-1st prize $500 





$500 cash 


2nd Prize. A portfolio of stocks, issued by 5 promi- 
nent magazine companies, registered in your own 
name so that when you deal with the editor of 
Time, Lire, ForTuNE, Sports ILLUSTRATED, 
Vocus, House anp GarDEN, McGraw Hill mag- 
azines, McCautits, Repsoox, SATURDAY EVENING 
Post, Lapies Home Journat, Ho uipay or Jack 
AND JILL, you can address him as “Dear Employee,” 
and also share in the profits of his work. 


Ist Prize 


3rd Prize. Room, board and tuition at any writers’ 
conference of your choice for ten days. 


4th Prize. A tape recorder for the stand next to 
your bed so that you can tape those middle-of-the- 
night inspirations. 


5th Prize $100 cash 


6th to 14th Prize. A new 1959 Smith-Corona port- 
able typewriter. 


15th Prize. Postal scale and all the stamps you need 
for one year plus American Express charges (going 
and coming) on all submissions of two novels. 


16th to 24th Prize. We will criticize in detail and 
offer revision suggestions of your winning story. If 
you elect to incorporate these suggestions into a 
re-write of your script, we will pay $5 for each of 
the first five submissions you make of this ms to 
any publisher. We will offer you the names of 5 
possible markets. You do the submission. We pay 
the postage. 


25th Prize. Your choice of a one-semester extension 
course from the University of Chicago. We pay the 
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PRIZES 





tuition. The University’s catalogue lists over a hun- 
dred courses ranging, as you would suspect, from 
astronomy to zoology. 


26th Prize. A year’s subscription to the New York 
Times Sunday edition. (If your dog weighs less 
than six pounds, or is older than twelve, we suggest 
you bring in the Sunday edition yourself. ) 


27th to 35th Prize. 2c for every word in your story 


36th to 45th Prize. A journalistic photograph of 
yourself (three 8x10 prints) to use when an editor 
wants “a nice picture of you for our cover.” It will 
be made by a member of the American Society of 
Magazine Photographers so a negative will be 
available to an editor if you’re lost or strayed the 
day the call comes! 


46th to 50th Prize. One cent a word for every word 
in your story. 


51st to 75th Prize. Eaton paper kit consisting of 
500 sheets of 16-pound Eaton Corrasable Bond 
(the snowy white kind that erases like magic’, 
1,000 sheets lightweight Eaton onion skin for cat- 
bons, and 50 82x11 blue manuscript covers. 


76th to 100th Prize. The new 1959 Writer’s Mar- 
ket, with 3,500 markets for your story, article, play, 
novel, verse, etc. If you have the 1959 edition, we 
send you the 1960 edition, when published. 


101st to 199th Prize. A Certificate of Merit wil 
record the place your story won in the contest, and 
you will receive a useful Pocket printer bearing 
your name and address. 


200th Prize. A terrarium. 
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WHAT TO WRITE 








Send in your very best short-short or write one now for the 25th annual Writer’s Digest Short- 
short Story Contest. The contest opens February Ist, and closes April 25th, 1959. Prize 
winner or not, you are under no obligation to us, and may dispose of your story as you wish. 
Stories may be any length up to 1,500 words, but not longer. There are no taboos as to sub- 
ject matter, and the contest is open to all writers. Three judges will read each story entered 


in the contest, and their decision is final. 


Here are a few points that may help you write your story: (1) All varieties of stories, humor- 


ous, children’s stories, action, love, fantasy, mystery, etc., are acceptable; (2) Get into your 


story with your opening paragraph; (3) Your plots should be simple and not rely on coin- 


cidence; (4) Whether gay or sad, show your characters to be humans capable of emotions. 





i 

1, All short-short stories must be original, un- 
published, and no more than 1,500 words in 
length; typed or neatly written. Enclose stamped 
addressed envelope for return. 


2, Entrants must enclose with their story a sub- 
scription (new, renewal, or extension) to wriT- 
ER’S DIGEST. A five-month, $1.50 subscription 
entitles the subscriber to enter one story in this 
contest. A one-year $3.50 subscription entitles the 
subscriber to enter two stories in this contest. No 


HERE ARE THE RULES 





3. All stories remain the exclusive property of the 
individual writer. The names of the winners will 
be published in a summer issue of WRITER'S DIGEST. 
All scripts will be returned as soon as possible and 
not later than August 30, 1959. wriTER’s DIGEST 
will exercise care in handling entries, but cannot 
be responsible for their loss. 


4. The contest opens February Ist and closes mid- 
night, April 25th, 1959. Three judges will read 
each script in selecting winners. The judges’ 


writer may enter more than 2 stories, decision will be final. 








$3,500 CONTEST ENTRY BLANK 


i ee ee ee Se eee eee wee eee eee eee ee eseee wee eee ee eeeeeceaee eeeeen eee eeeeceeee ee ee eeeeeweeeee 


- 


To Contest Editor: 
I am entering the Wrirer’s Dicest Short-Short Story Contest. 


[] Enclosed is my one-year $3.50 subscription with two stories. 
[) Enclosed is my five-month $1.50 subscription with one story. 





Name 
Address 


City Aone State 


Please check one of these squares: My subscription is new (J; my subscription has expired, 
so please renew it (J; I am currently a subscriber so extend my subscription [). 


Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


$3,500 CONTEST ENTRY BLANK 
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WRITER- 
CRAFT 


oO. B. CANNON 
Director 


Counsellors 


Literary Agents Critics 
A complete service for writers at a reasonable 
cost . and no additional fees. Writer-Craft 
takes over where writing schools and courses end. 
We offer a private tutoring service on your own 
story ideas and manuscripts in the writing fields 
of your choice. 

As a Writer-Craft member you may submit any 
number of manuscripts for detailed criticism, mar- 
ket evaluation and agency handling. 

Write today for complete information and our 
FREE GUIDES to PLOTTING and ARTICLE WRITING. 


WRITER-CRAFT P.O. Box 2748 
Palm Springs California 



















QUALITY TYPING AT A Oneal. © ‘caees 

BOOK LENGTHS A gt ae 

50c per thousand words, plus 
CORRASABLE BOND—SATISFACTION. °GUARANTEED 

Minor Corrections, C arboe, Re-Checking done FREE 
CASH IN ADVANCE PREFERRED, BUT WILL HANDLE 
CASH AND CARRY IF SUFFICIENT DOWN PAYMENT 
ENCLOSED ON LONGER MATERIAL 


MISS GRACE EVELYN LEACH 
240 Sargent Street Vidor, Texas 
Telephone: ROckwell 9-3209 








WORLD WIDE 


Film scripts, plays, novels, stories and feature articles 
considered for markets in Canada, Great Britain, France 
and Italy, as well as the United States. $10 handling fee 
for each manuscript. 


INTERNATIONAL LITERARY AGENCY, 


P.O. Box 1397, ata A Station,, 
New York 17, N. Y 





WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
“tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Send stamp for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Fast, accurate service. Correct spell- 
ing and grammar. Bond Paper. One free carbon. 
Extra first and last pages. Mailed flat. 65c per 1000. 
Poetry Ic line. Plus return postage. Minimum $1.00. 


FLORENCE SEIPLE 
211 E. 19th St. Auburn, Indiana 
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Juvenile Magazines 
From pre-school tots to pigtails or jeans 
To lipstick or hotrods and freshmen English themes. 
Two eyes to a head; each head with its favorite 
magazine... 
Means that 
These editors are supplying, and buying. 
So read on...and write! 


American Girl, 830 Third Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. Miss Esther R. Bien, Editor. Monthly. 25¢ 
per copy; $3 per year. Read by girls from 10 to 17 
Miss Iris Chekenian, Article Editor, and Mrs 
Mary Irons, Feature Editor, want articles dealin 
with the arts, literature, biographies, homemaking, 
current events, personalities, social behavior, per- 
sonality problems, international friendship, sports, 
games, music, careers, education, nature, etc. “We 
do not write down to our readers but, on the whole, 
lean toward a conversational tone.” Maximum 
length: 2,000-2,500 words. Mrs. Marjorie Vetter 
Fiction Editor, is buying ‘“‘well-plotted stories with 
lively, believable characters and vivid backgrounds 
concerned with any of the wide range of problems 
that interest today’s young people—school, home, 
human relations, character development, parents, 
siblings, boy-girl adventure, mystery, service, 
sports, etc.” 3,000-word limit. At the moment no 
market for Serials—here they are sto 
through 1960. Pay rates comparable to the field 
and pays on acceptance. 


Boys’ Life, New Brunswick, N. J. Published 
monthly by the Boy Scouts of America primarily 
for Scouts but essentially for all boys 8 to 18 years 
old. $3.00 per year. H. A. Harehan, Editor. A de- 
tailed listing of their editorial requirements, ‘‘In- 
formation for Authors,” is yours on request. In 
fiction, they are buying short stories; 2,00) t 
4,000 words in length. Use two- or three-part 
Serials of about 3500 to 4000 words per install- 
ment. Serials should have strong plots and f 
action with breaks coming at a point of sus 
Rates for serials run a little higher than shor 
stories rates. Almost every serial which has beet 
published in BOYS’ LIFE has become a_ book 
Among the most popular are those by Jim Kj 
gaard, Montgomery Atwater, Robb White an¢ 
Robert Heinlein. In non-fiction, the need is fot 
1,000 to 2,500 word articles with photographs if 
possible. Average rates for fiction and nonfiction 
in 1958 was $150. Also need short articles an¢ 
short photo-features for their Duffel bag section 
Rates here are from $50 to $100. A specializee 
photo market (check the brochure) paying $5 an¢ 
up for black and whites. Report within 4 week 
Pay on acceptance. 
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Calling All Girls, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Monthly except June and Aug. 35c per 
copy; $3.50 per year. Rubie Saunders, Editor, The 
girls called range in age from 7 to 14. Fiction needs 
are for stories in any locale about girls living today 
or in the past. Avoid situations using boys in a 
romantic way, but male characters may be in- 
cluded in stories. Four part serials are used, but 
must involve a mystery. Fiction length is 1,800- 
2,300 words (same for individual serial install- 
ments). Pay $75. Non-fiction need is for 2,000- 
word articles on good grooming and beauty (pre- 
make-up), parties, hobbies and unusual projects, 
self-improvement with parents, brothers, etc., 
how-to articles. Avoid textbook style and talking 
down. No illustrations wanted, but rough sketches 
accompanying how-to- articles are fine. Pay ranges 
here from $25-$75. Pays $5 for very short, simple 
how-to fillers up to 200 words. Reports within 3 
weeks. Pays on acceptance. 


The Catholic Boy, Notre Dame, Ind. Monthly ex- 
cept July and Aug. 30c per copy. $3 per year. 
Rev. Frank E. Gartland, C.S.C., Editor. Read 


| primarily by boys from 11 to 15, Editor Gartland 


wants “articles about apostolic Catholics who are 
doing something to change the world. Subjects can 
be bishops, priests, nuns, lay people or preferably 
boys the same age as our readers. Must provide 
an example without being preachy.” Also sports 
profiles. Welcomes pix with articles. Length: 2,500 
words. Pays $75. Rev, Joseph P. Voelker heads the 
Fiction Dept. and is buying short stories with 
strong, well-developed, plausible plots, good char- 
acterization and dramatic action. Subject: adven- 
ture, sports, school, mystery, humor, fantasy, etc. 
No moralizing. Pays up to $100. Pays $5 for pix 
with captions. Reports within one month. Pays on 
acceptance. 


The Catholic Miss of America, 25 Groveland Ter. 
Minneapolis 5, Minn. $2 per year. Beverly R. Sin- 
niger, Editor. Directed to teen-age girls, from the 
7th through 9th grades. Wants 1,500-3,000-word 
fiction stories about adventure, humor, family, 
school themes. Romance taboo. Prefers shorter 
lengths. Also, 3 and 4-part serials, 1,500-2,500 
words per installment. Non-fiction needs are for 
1,000-1,500-word articles on careers for young 
women, saints stories, how-to do it articles using 
inexpensive materials, any subject of interest to 
teenage girls. Prefer photos or sketches with ar- 
ticles. Pays 1c per word and up. Pay $3 per 8 x 10 
glossy photo. Reports within four weeks. Pays on 
acceptance. 


Child Life Magazine, 30 Federal St., Boston 10, 
Mass. Monthly. 40c per copy. $4 per year. Ade- 
laide Field, Editor. Directed to children from 4 
to 9 years of age. Article needs here are for simple 
make-it projects with clear instructions (their Art 
Director does the illustrations, you must pro- 
vide a sample of the finished project); simple 
science projects are favored. Fiction needs are for 

-word stories in a realistic or humorous vein. 
No obvious moralizing or pedantry. Uses two-part 





THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


SUMMER SESSIONS 1959 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
The Writers’ Institute— 
June 22 - August 14 
Creative writing courses in the techniques 
of fiction, non-fiction, verse, interpretive 

biography. 
AUGUST DERLETH, 
Visiting Lecturer 
Course in writing for television 
Prof. JERRY McNEELY, 
Department of Speech 
For further information, address: Depart- 


ment of English, The University of Wis- 
consin, Madison 6. 











PEMAQUID SEMINAR 


Damariscotta, Maine 


Vacations by a Maine lake, both stimulating and 
pleasant. Lively and informal groups in Creative 
Writing, Social Thought, Modern Literature, Music. 
Also lectures, social activities, swimming. June 27- 
August 22. Pamphlet: A. F. McLean, Director, 2 Pres- 
cott Road, Concord, Mass. 








PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 


Manuscripts—60c per 1000 words. 
Original on bond paper. One carbon. 
Accurate—Dependable. 


GRACE TRAPP 


315 W. Central Monrovia, Calif. 








CALIFORNIA WRITERS CONFERENCE 


April 10, 11, 1959 

Hotel Claremont in the Ockland- -Berkeley Hills 

Two full days with prominent, successful authors dis- 
cussing markets, trends and techniques from the search 
for an idea to the preparation and submission of the final 
manuscript. 

Write, California Writers Conferen 

1320 Webster Street, Oakland, ‘California 








EASTERN REGIONAL CHRISTIAN 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
St. Davids, Pa. — June 20-25 


Write to Dr. Ben Browne 
1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 














—PBPAADIA PILL LEP OOOO 
) MANUSCRIPTS TYPED § 
2 Promptly and Accurately 5 
20-Ib. bond — Free carbon copy 4 
5 55c per 1000 words § 
§ 12 years experience typing MSS. 4 
5 RUBY WATSON 5 
§ 108 N. Lafayette Worthington, Ind. § 
5 Telephone: 125X § 











Writers and Students of 
FICTION © NON-FICTION © POETRY 
JUVENILE FICTION © DRAMA 


Make this summer notable in your writing and learning 
achievements. Opens June 28th. Four terms: 2-week an 
3-week. Tuition: $15 a week. Board and cabin: $40 to $55. 
Write for booklet W. 
Huckleberry Workshop, Inc. 


Hendersonville, N. 
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WHEN YOU ARE SICK 


you call in a medical doctor. When your manu- 
scripts do not sell they are sick—and you should 
call in a competent literary critic to doctor them. 


IN TWENTY YEARS 


of professional writing every book I have written 
has been published in the U.S. or abroad—and | 
have authored over 100 novels. I have no mail- 
order gimmicks to sell. I personally read every- 
thing sent me. Replies are prompt. Inquiries are 
welcome. 


1958 WRITER'S YEAR BOOK 


carries my article, A FICTION FORMULA THAT 
HELPED ME SELL 1,000 STORIES. The billboard 

ack cover of this magazine should be in front of 
you as you write, for printed thereon is the formula 
that can lead you to literary success. 


I'll work with you from the birth of an idea to its 
final conclusion in literary form. Write for special 
rates for this type of service. If your work passes 
my inspection with your consent I'll send it to a 
top New York literary agent—straight commission 
no extra fee. 


My fees are $1.00 per thousand, minimum $5.00. 
Novels, $20.00. 


LEE FLOREN 


BOX 478 IDYLLWILD, CALIFORNIA 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Quickly and neatly, by professional typist. Correction in 
spelling, grammar. punctuation and sentence structure. 
75c per 1,000 words. Typing only 65c per 1,000 words. 
Extra first and last page. Free carbon. 10% discount on 
manuscripts over 50,000 words. 


DOROTHY'S SECRETARIAL SERVICE 
1318',—54th Street Galveston, Texas 











WANTED: SCIENCE FICTION 
FOR EUROPE! 


We require science fiction, mystery and West- 
ern best sellers by U.S. authors for resale in 
Europe. Also wanted: Topnotch original ma- 
terial, magazine covers and telefilms. No 
TV-scripts. 

American literary agents—contact us, please! 
We're a leading European agency: 

bpa, Augsburg, 
Gesundbrunnenstr. 17, Germany 











STORIES WANTED 


Your story slanted to sell. Revised for marketing and 
publication. Appraisal fee: $5.00 per ms. to 10,000 
words, $10.00 from 10,000 to 25,000 words, $15.00 book 
ms. any length, $10.00 per play. 

PEGGY RUSSELL, Literary Consultant 
73182 Fountain Ave. Hollywood 46, California 








"LL DO YOUR TYPING 


Manuscript Typing—Technical or non-tech- 
nical. 65¢ per 1000 words plus postage; 70c 
corrections. Editing, $1.00 per 1000 words. 


ROWENA ROBERTS 


57 W. 76th St. New York City 23, N. Y. 
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serials with same requirements—likes the usual 
cliffhanger at end of first half. Rates are approxi- 
mately 3c per word, but vary. Also buys short 
jingles or narrative poems. Glossy picture storics 
with pace, progression and child appeal. Reports 
within 2 weeks. Pays on publication. 


Children’s Activities, 1111 South Wabash Ave, 
Chicago 5, Ill. Monthly except July and August. 
60 cents per copy. $6 per year. E. H. Wells, Pub- 
lisher and Editor. Miss Carilyn Stevens, Assistant 
Editor. Directed to children from 4 to 12. Buys 
all types of well-written stories for children of the 
various ages: for 4-8 group about 700 words; 
8-10 group about 700-1,400 words; 9-12 group 
may run 700-2,100 words. Serials may run 2-5 
chapters, each chapter 1400-1800 words. Strong, 
realistic plots are desired; well-worked out and 
credible. May deal with sports, adventure, mys- 
tery; little fantasy desired in serials. Prefer both 
boy and girl characters, but this not required. 
Good characterization is very important. Each 
chapter should end on a well-thought-out note of 
suspense. Payment is according to the value of the 
material to the editor. Non-fiction needs are 
for informational articles, well written and high 
class. Much activity material: how-to-do; games 
and puzzles. Also buys short verse of high quality 
suited to children of various ages. They'll send you 
a copy of their “Editorial Needs and Require- 
ments” sheet on request. Payment varies and is 
made upon publication. Reports within 1 month. 


Co-Ed, Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 8 issues per year. 25c per issue; 
$1.50 per year. Margaret Hauser, Editor. Read 
by high school girls in homemaking classes. No 
article needs at present. Want to see “realistic 
fiction about the problems of contemporary teen- 
agers between the ages of 12 and 17 (home, fam- 
ily, love, interpersonal relationships, boy-girl re- 
lationships, but no marriage). Stories may be hu- 
morous as well as serious, but must be suitable for 
classroom reading.” 5,000 word maximum. Pay- 
ment varies from $100-$400. Pays on acceptance. 
Reports within 3 weeks. 


Compact... For Teen-Agers, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 10 issues per year. 35c per 
issue; $3.50 per year. Claire Glass, Editor. Read 
by boys and girls from 16 to 22 years of age. No 
market for the unpublished, but Editor Glass 
writes “Compact is almost entirely a reprint maga- 
zine . .. writers who own second rights may submit 
articles providing that these pieces are slanted to 
our age group, both boys and girls. Short quizzes, 
personality pieces, humor, school, dates, parties, 
self-improvement subjects, articles on young peo 
ple with interesting jobs or hobbies and _ short 
stories are most wanted. A flat rate is paid for 
articles. Price depends upon the importance of 
the author and the interest of the subject matter 
Keep word length under 2,500. We also publish 
one 5,000-word book excerpt and one 10,000-word 
book condensation in each issue. Generally we buy 
reprint rights on the book unless the author offers 
us other rights on the book before publishing.” 
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Datebook, 71 Washington Pl., New York 11, N. Y. 
Bi-monthly. 35c per copy. $2 per year. Arthur 
Unger, Editor and Publisher. Read by 13 to 18 
year-old girls. Articles run from 500-3,000 words, 
may be anything of interest in the day-to-day liv- 
ing of teenage girls, but must have psychological 
authenticity. Pays $10 to $150 per piece. Strongest 
fiction need is for 1,500 word stories written in 
the first person. Emphasizes psychological authen- 
ticity and favors moment of realization stories. 
Also buys literary pieces about growing up. Pays 
$25 to $150. Editor Unger summarizes the situa- 
tion re Serials: ‘““‘We are not in the market for 
serializations—although we would not rule out a 
good piece of work simply because it doesn’t con- 
form in length to stories run in the past. While we 
have not run serializations in the past, we have 
run condensations or extracts, the most recent 
being the Anne-Peter segments of The Dairy of 
Anne Frank, Reports within 2 months. Pays on 
acceptance, 


Hi Way, Westminster Press, Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. A new magazine (and quite 
attractive judging from the pilot issue) scheduled 
to begin publication with the October 1959 issue 
and buying now. Twyla Pifer, Editor writes us 
“Hi-Way will be a slick monthly publication for 
the upper teens, both boys and girls. While it will 
be distributed through the Presbyterian Church, it 
is departing from the traditional concept of 
Church School publications, and putting the em- 
phasis on general good reading for young people. 
We will be glad to see MSS on practically any 
subject—personal improvement, date life, personal 
relations with parents, sports, science, hobbies, 
short humor, recreation. Our spiritual guidance 
articles will be aimed at answering the questions 
teens are asking. Fiction needs are for 1,500-1,800 
word maximum stories on adventure, high school 
romance or the day-I-grew-up type with appeal 
for both boys and girls. Fiction payment about 
$100. Buys cartoons. One requirement for ma- 
terial—no obvious moralizing. Content and style 
must recognize that our readers are nearly adults. 
Payment will be on acceptance, Rates are good, 
the exact amount depending on the suitability of 
the MSS for us.” 


Ingenue, 750 Third Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Another new magazine, this one to be published 
by Dell in April, 1959. Alice Thompson, Editor- 
in-Chief (former SEVENTEEN Editor) writes us that 
it will be a serious service magazine designed for 
girls between the ages of 13 and 19. (For the full 
Story on this see “New York Market Letter’) 
Editor Thompson is interested in seeing articles up 
to 5,000 words, giving personalized guidance in 
such areas as appearance, health, community serv- 
ice, human relations, and emotional problems, as 
well as news of significant events from the worlds 
of art, literature, entertainment, sports and poli- 
tics. Payment will be from $500-$650 per piece. 
She is “especially looking for quality fiction deal- 
ing with the problems of contemporary teen-agers 





There is no substitute 
for experience! 


| have three published novels, sold dozens of short 
stories and articles and hundreds of newspaper features. 
Presently doing book reviews for a metropolitan daily. 

| know the agonies of creative writing—I've had all 
of them—and | think | know how to guide you over the 
hurdles and pitfalls. Let me see that manuscript! 

Rates: $5 up to 5,000 words; $1 per thousand above 
5,000, except $25 for book lengths. No plays, TV scripts 
or poetry, please. 


MARK MILLER 


Box 35 M, Sioux City 6, lowa 
Ref.: WHO'S WHO IN THE MIDWEST 








EXPERIENCED TYPIST 
Fifteen Cents Per Sheet 


One free carbon, excellent quality 
Bond. Typed to your specifications. 
All work proofread and mailed flat. 
eferences.) 
KATHLEEN HAWKINS 


Route 2 Hotchkiss, Colorado 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to the inexperienced writers ety, the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is possible " earn the red 
cost of six mais instruction before it is finished. 
speciaiand.c tse of instruction in WRITING FOR TH 
JU NILE. MAGAZ INES plainly teaches how to write for 
this wide- -open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 


WILL C. DERRY 


40 ROCK AVENUE EAST LYNN, MASS. 








TYPIST 


Experienced Typist. Neat and accurate work. Minor 
corrections. 65¢ per 1,000 words. Mailed flat. 
Prompt and highest quality service. 


WILMENA MERTZ 
Box 59 Buckland, Ohio 











Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 


An alive Canadian agency for authors everywhere. Let 
us place your manuscripts—fiction, articles, plays, light 
verse. Reading fees $3.00 per 3000 words. Sales ten 
percent; foreign fifteen. The RIGHT market may sell that 
rejected script! Criticism and revision if desired. 


CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 
South Post Office Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA TYPIST 
USC Journalism Graduate 
Thoroughly experienced manuscript typist. 
References. 

Prefer local people. 


AN KEAN 


JE 
12315 Sundale, Hawthorne, Calif. OSborne 6-2618 








GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 
Flushing 55, N. Y. 





134-35 Cherry Avenue 
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At your FINGERTIPS.... 


1,000,001 PLOTS 


.... With PLOT GENIE 
the Lexitronic Plotting Brain! 


Yes, actually millions and millions of plots in PLOT 
GENIE—no_ two alike—ready for YOUR PER- 
SONAL TOUCH in development and writing. 
PLOT GENIE is used and endorsed by hundreds 
of successful writers in every field—magazines, 
books, radio, tv, screen. 
No matter what field you may specialize in, there 
ACCESS to millions of plots for popular stories, 


confessions, novels, radio, tv and motion picture 


scripts! 


Remember, each PLOT GENIE supplies an infinite 
number of plots—even for writers concentrating in 
one field. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 


ROMANCE—DRAMA GENIE S 

DETECTIVE—MYSTERY x 1 C each 
COMEDY—HUMOR GENIE 
LIGHT LOVE—ROMANCE 


Further information free on request 


add hy spies wn 
ifornia 


THE GAGNON COMPANY 


Publishers and Sole Agents 
8403/2 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


SESBRB EBB EBRBRBEBES 
BEGIN WITH CONFESSIONS 


Your chances dl Dasa and regular sales are best in 
confessions becau 
Confessions are a big, hungry market. 
A writer’s name isn’t important. 
Editors actually encourage beginners. 
selling confession writer, 
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As an experienced, I can help 


you get started. 
Detailed criticism: $1 per 1000 words; $5 minimum. 


ELEANA OLIPHANT 


615 H St., N. E Miami, Oklahoma 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


With Neatness and Accuracy 
70c per 1,000 words; minor corrections if desired. Book 
lengths 60c per 1,000 words. Mailed flat. Prompt and 
highest quality service. 


CHARLES THOMAS 


114 Brookview Avenue East Peoria, Illinois 


GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | DO IT 
FOR YOU! Reference women's WHO'S WHO. 
Correspondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation Avenue, W.D. Miami 33, Florida 


PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 


Short and booklength Manuscripts. Corra- 
sable Bond, one carbon. Minor corrections. 
Quality work at reasonable rates. 

CLARA M. GRANT 


1339 Cedar St. EXbrook 63787 
Santa Monica, California 
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—realistic stories which recognize teen-agers 4 
people, not caricatures or delinquents. Fiction 
revolving around interpersonal relationships, par- 
ticularly boy-girl and girl-parent; around forma. 
tion of values, individuation of character, and 
transition from adolescence to adulthood. We 
want top level writing—no jive or writing down.” 
Length up to 5,500 words. Rates up to $350 per 
story. Pays on acceptance. 


Science World, 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. Bi-weekly during school year. 15c per copy, 
$1.50 per year. Patricia G. Lauber, Editor. Read 
by high school students and buys 1,500-1,700. 
word science articles, Pays $150 per article on 
acceptance. Occasionally buys long stories that 
lend themselves to 2 or 3-part serialization. Maxi- 
mum words per installment is 2,000. Payment var- 
ies. Reports within 2 weeks. 


Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. This house buys unsolicited material for 
its seven special interest magazines which are 
distributed to high school students. With the ex- 
ception of Co-Ep (listed separately above) all 
magazines need stories of interest to boys and girls. 
The magazines are Explorer; Newstime; Junior 
Scholastic ; Senior Scholastic ; Practical English; 
Co-Ed, and Literary Cavalcade. Write them fora 
copy of their two-page, detailed requirement sheet, 
“Scholastic Magazines Which Buy Fiction.”’ Note: 
The practice here is to pass MSS around the seven 
publications in an attempt to place where most 
suitable. This understandably takes time, so writers 
submitting here should be in no hurry to receive 
a report. Forewarning. 


Seventeen, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Monthly. 35c per copy. $4 per year. Enid A. 
Haupt, Editor-in-Chief. Read by young women 
between the ages of 13 and 20. No market for 
articles. Their fiction emphasis is on characteriza- 
tion, fine writing and appeal to the teenage audi- 
ence. Babette Rosmond, Fiction Editor, writes 
about the Serial situation: ‘We run very few 
serials—only by regular authors or galleys from 
publishers that we have requested. Good rates on 
acceptance.”’ Buys poetry written by young people 
under 20 for the “It’s All Yours” section. Reports 
within 3 weeks. 


*Teen Magazine, 5959 Hollywood Blvd., Los Ange- 
les 28, Calif. Monthly. 25c per copy; $3 per year. 
Editor Charles Laufer. Read by 13 to 19 age 
bracket, leaning toward the distaff side. Desire 
feature article up to 1,500 words on anything 
appealing to their teenage audience. Payment 
varies with length and accompanying art. Wants 
fiction up to 2000 words dealing specifically with 
teenagers—romance, and humor preferred. Pays 
$100-$150. Send fiction to Ralph Benner, Assistant 
Editor. Buys 8 x 10 glossy pix with articles. Pays 
on acceptance and.reports within 5 weeks. 
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Mea ARE YOU COLLECTING REJECTION SLIPS 


Is there a sensible economic way to have your book published? 
Here's a frank discussion... yours FREE! 


The widespread lack of information about subsidy book publishing has 
deterred many authors from getting their books into print. Now, in a 
forthright and revealing booklet that every new writer should read, a 
foremost publisher explains clearly and frankly just how its sensible 
book publishing plan works. 
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HO are Comet authors. . .. Comet’s markets? Which authors have the most to gain 
from subsidy publishing? How To Publish Your Book goes into informative and con- 


















Pee: structive detail. 

iVi aXi- 

nt var- WHAT does Comet’s complete publishing program include? Can you expect quality 
printing and editing, advertising and sales? What about intensive radio and television 
promotion? The following excerpts indicate what Comet can do: 

Veal “We would be very happy to review White Angel Kitty on our morning show, Open 

coy House.” WMBR-TV 

“ “Please have Madge Brissenden contact us regarding an. interview on the daily 

ie show.” KFOX 

m=) ait “I will contact Mr. Hamada and be happy to arrange for a guest radio appearance 

a by this local writer.” KPOA 

FR “... how thrilled we are... congratulations! Your ad in The Bookseller did a good 
— job of advance selling for us.” Hazel Heinecke 
Tr “The newspaper staff here is loud in praising your public relations work . . .” Leslie 


n fora H. Purcell 





sheet, “I was interviewed by Patty Gavin of NBC and she gave a wonderful plug to the 
Note: book.” John L. Armour 

» seven 

> most WH ERE are Comet books sold? In addition to sales to bookstores, wholesalers, libraries 
writers and other outlets, Comet’s Promotion and Subsidiary Rights Department explores the 
eceive possibilities of selling book rights to the vast market of movies, magazines, book clubs, 


newspaper syndicates, television, radio, and foreign publishers. 


anise HOW can Comet’s subsidy publishing plan work for you? How often are income pay- 
y AN. : ments made to authors? How does the Comet author benefit? 
ud 
vomen | Don’t publish your book until you find out the facts 


et for : : 
et 10r ff Here are a few ways in which you can benefit: 

























teriza- 
audi: § ° Free evaluation of your manuscript 
writes  ¢ Friendly editorial help 
ff tew Bf © 40% Authors income on sales 
- from _ 
tes on | ° You obtain the services and economy 
people of Comet’s own affiliated manufacturing Comet Press Books, Dept. WD 4 
epors eee 200 Varick Street, N. Y. 14, N.Y. | 
* The copyright for your book is taken out : at 
in your name Please send me, without obligation on my | 

we * A long record of reputable publishing port, a FREE copy of How to Publish Your | 
Ange: know-how Book. 
r year. ; | 
9 age  ° Your one payment covers everything—no Name 
Desire additional charges | 
ything J * Integrated follow-through on publicity, MAIL Street | 
yment sales and promotion 
W ants THIS City Jone | 
y with Y M ET COUPON 
Pays CoO TODAY! J [ 
on J PRESS BOOKS ih - 
. a ——— ee 


200 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 14 
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CORRECT TYPING 


Manuscripts which are prepared in conformity 

with the highest editorial requirements will give 

you the advantage. 65c per thousand. Mailed flat. 
PAULINE LOZIER 








134-35 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 





1000 NEW MARKETS 


covered for you by 


CANADIAN FREELANCE MARKETS 


A monthly market letter fully indexed for fiction, articles, 
anecdotes, humor, poetry, photography, and cartooning. 
Subscription—$5.00 a year 
Two-month trial subscription—$!.00 
Send your check or money order to: 


HARRY G. HARLEY, 185 James St., St. Catharines, Ontario, Can. 





GHOSTING NOVELS STORIES PLAY TELEPLAYS 
Send sour, Cte the for that finer touch of an expert before 
you send it to the blisher. It may save you a P aa for he 
demands a * uiraity v written script. Free Readin 

Also rejects doctored to make them salable. 

Payment down, balance when comneered: Nearly sixteen 
years in doctoring manuscri ts for authors. I am happy to see 
their books and stories published. $3.00 per 1000 behind {four 
Pages of completed work) wrapped ready for the publis 

Let me do it for you——to be sure it’s right. 


MARIE ADAMS 


1694 Biair Avenue Saint Paul 4, Minnesota 











BIGGEST $1.00's WORTH TODAY! 
Written for Beginners and Professionals 
Want to SELL CONFESSIONS? Do you write but can't SELL 
SHORT-SHORTS? Have trouble with PLOTS, DIALOGUE, 
THEME, SCENES, ETC.? Then you need a copy of ''GIVE 
YOUR SCRIPT A PROFESSIONAL POLISH"'! Send for it today! 


BEVERLY HILLS PRESS CO. 
P.O. Box 4215 Tucson, Arizona 





Venture, 930 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
7, Pa., Mrs. Aurelia Reigner, Editor. Stories for 
this paper must appeal to both boys and girls from 
the ages of 12 to 15.. Main characters in the stories 
should be 14 to 16 years old. We buy chiefly mod. 
ern stories, dealing with realistic problems and sit- 
uations. Editor Reiger writes: “On October |, 
1959, VENTURE will be changed to a 32-page 
monthly. The magazine will contain about ten 
pages of fiction. This will usually be one story 
slanted especially to junior-high-age girls and one 
to junior-high-age boys. Humor, adventure, and 
mystery appeal to both, but we note that boys like 
more excitement in plot and like sports and animal 
stories more, while girls like some romance in 
theirs. Occasionally we might use one long story 
with appeal to both sexes. Stories should be about 
2500 words usually. We are looking for hig 
quality and will pay a higher rate. (Formerly |: 
per word on acceptance. ) 


Wee Wisdom, published by Unity School of Chris 
tianity, Lee’s Summit, Missouri. Jane Palmer 
Editor. Monthly magazine for boys and girls unde 
thirteen. Purpose: to help children establish their 
lives on a firm foundation of Christian principles. 
Suggest you write for their “Editorial Policy” 
brochure. Buys short stories up to 2,200 words for 
their older readers; very few 1,500 words or less 
for the 5-8 group. Uses 6,000- 15 ,000 word serials 
each chapter limited to 2, "500 words. Pays 212-5 
per word. 





489 Fifth Avenue 


lf You Think Onx Publishxr Is As Good As Anothxr 
And It Doxsn’t Makx Too Much Diffxrex Which You 
Choosx, You Arx In Thx Position Of A Fxllow Trying To 
Typx With Onx Kxy Missing. Hx Can Makx Substitutions 
Just As Wx Havx Donx, But Thx Rxsult Is Nxvxr Thx 
Samx As Whxn Hx Is Working With Thx Right 
Pxonlx For Thx Bxst Possiblx Rxsults. 


We suggest you submit your manuscript to: 


MR. BARRINGTON, 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
(We are subsidy publishers.) 


Editor-in-Chief 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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WRITER’S MARKET 


If you've been trying to chart a course to writing success, you need the 
new 1959 Writer's Market. This 456-page book lists 3,500 buyers of 
the written and illustrated word, their editorial requirements and pay- 
ment rates. Your material goes straight to the right editor when the 
pages of Writer's Market are your navigational guide. If you've been 
using this book for years, you will naturally want the latest edition. 





[_] Send me, postpaid, the new 1959 Writer's Market, clothbound 
edition. | enclose $4.50. 

[_] Send me, postpaid, the new 1959 Writer's Market, soft cover 
edition. | enclose $4.00 

| ES cee eS ee ee eee 


a a ee ee ee ne ee 

ee eee ee = ; 

[] Please enter—extend (cross out one) my one-year subscrip- 
tion to Writer's Digest. | enclose an additional $2.50. 
(Regular price $3.50) 

Writer's Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Cartoonist Q 


by John Norment 


I keep a notebook on my taboret labeled, 
“Cartoonist Cues.” Sometimes I get an idea 
while drawing that might mean something 
in the column so I jot it down. Most of this 
material when read later means much or 
little. Listed below are some examples: 

A beginning cartoonist needs a favorable 
environment in order to grow. Warm, nour- 
ishing soil. Schoo] papers, college magazines, 
local newspapers? 

Which worse: Age of overspecialization or 
age of underspecialization? “LIFE: a lament 
in one ear—a song in the other.” SEAN 
O’CASEY. Can O’Casey sell this to Mr. 
Luce for a slogan? Have to change ear to eye! 

Nothing fails like success or succeeds like 
failure. This means what? Force it to mean 
something! 

Pay homage to naivete, ignorance and the 
innocent heart. Ingredients for creativity. 
How about the fears of death and boredom? 

Every year the art schools all over the world 
turn out thousands of brilliant new cartoon- 
ists. They have talent, drive, ambition and 
the creative impulse. The old cartoonist 
(good grey fox) has experience, intelligence, 
and discipline to offset what the younger 
man is selling. 

Quote from James Thurber, A story I’ve 
been working on was rewritten 15 times. 
There must have been close to 240,000 words 
—2000 hours. Yet the finished version can’t 
be more than 20,000 words. 

I read Mr. Thurber’s statement to a car- 
toonist I know who isn’t selling anywhere. 
And he said, “I guess I’m lucky. I never 
have to redraw anything.” 

There is a reason behind the reason behind 
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the heart. 

George Burns uses a minimal amount of 
facial muscles in order to make a successful 
smirk. 

Read Elzevir by Francis Bacon. 

Your work has to compete successfully with 
the work of other cartoonists in order to get 
an O.K. You also have to compete with 
yourself. An editor, when looking at your 
work, has a memory buried in his subcon- 
cious of other work he’s bought from you. 
Are these gags as good as those? A man has 
to struggle for bread against former creations 
from his own mind. This isn’t fair. 

“isht” 

The magic ray eye that converts the whole 
world into subject matter for humor. What 
motivation? Entertainment? Self expres- 
sion? The inferior-superior or the superior- 
inferior? “Hey, Ma, look at me!” 

Gagwriting is highly competitive. Cartoon- 
ists already have other sources for ideas but 
if best comes to best, they might even use 
their own brains. 

My definition of a sophisticated man: “One 
who can, and constantly does, make bad puns 
in at least 12 languages.” 

Old George S. Kaufman good pun (out of 
context, which is horse-whipable): One 
man’s Mede is another man’s Persian. 

Editors have a trifle less than no use at all 
for puns. Maybe it’s because the drawing 
doesn’t carry its fair share of the lode. 

A good way to polish a caption. Stand in 
the middle of the room and recite it aloud a 
few times. Check to see that your caption is 
really telling the story you want it to tel] and 
still comes out smoo-o-th! 
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Like a bunch of rats deserting a sinking 
ship. 

Pigeon-hole thinking. The classification 
and catagorizing of knowledge. A necessary 
aid to thought. Also a method for evading 
all thought. The pin between the butterfly’s 
eyes. He looks the same but the most impor- 
tant part is missing. A categorized prettiness. 
If a man is stabbed in the back with a burn- 
ing arrow, or his brain comes unravelled, or 
a fat lady stomps his foot, you can just throw 
him into a pigeonhole labeled “Sick.” If this 
isn’t thinking, it’s certainly the furthest thing 
from it. Take all human thoughts out of 
their pigeonholes. Dust ’em off. Let ’em fly 
around the room. Observe from all angles. 
New ideas, ah-h-h! 

Anchor and Dolphin—most famous trade- 
mark in printing. 

Interesting name for a comic character— 
Otis Smugly. Who is he? 

Think while you work, but don’t think too 
tight. Think a little loose. Give your sub- 
concious a chance to do some of your work 
for you. 

The first newspaper was printed around the 
year 1700. 

Ynnuf—is funny spelled backwards. 

Because a work of art has lasting value is 
no proof, per se, that it is automatically bad. 

Always use postal zone numbers when ad- 
dressing mail. For states like New York and 
Vermont, which are easy to spell, spell out 
the full name of the state. For states like 
Massatwochetess and Conneckdicutt, which 
are impossible to spell, use abbreviations: 
Mass., and Conn. 

What makes you feel like new money? 

Nothing comes out of nothing except noth- 
ing. 

Cartoonists draw their own father image 
(the editor’s too?) when they do kid gags. 
Fathers of small children are not fat old bald- 
headed men. Usually they’re young-young- 
uns under 30 yrs. of age. 

“How do you live?” 

“By eating and drinking, just like everyone 
else.” —THE MAGIC FLUTE. 

A fly in the face of fun. 

Jose Greco always on balance when danc- 
ing—sensual. 

Fred Astaire always a little off balance when 
dancing—exciting. 





*"HOW | DO MY ROUGHS." By two selling car- 


HELPFUL AIDS FOR CARTOONISTS 
AND GAGWRITERS! 
ORDER ONE AND GET OTHERS 
AT NO COST! 


“HOW TO MAKE GAG CARTOONING A 
FULL-TIME BUSINESS." Written by two cartoon- 


ists with 60 years cartooning experience between them. 
7,500 word brochure explaining all there is to know in 
poueg. and conducting gag cartooning for a full tang 
career. From start to finish, materials, methods, id a 
roughs, mailing, etc., all explained. Order this and 

at no extra cost, “ALL ABOUT ADVERTISING CAR - 
TOONS,” “I MAKE $5.00 AN HOUR AT CARTOON- 
ING,” and ‘I DREW ONE ROUGH AND GOT 700 
FINISHES.”’ All of this for $3.00 postpaid. 


toonists. These two brochures explain how these cartoon- 
ists go about preparing their cartoon roughs. Such 
things as materials they use, how they slant and how they 
market their cartoons, etc. BY, by 11 facsimile inkers and 
pencil roughs included. Order these two ee and 
we will also send at no extra cost, “HOW I MAKE 
WASH DRAWINGS” with printed sample. All for only 
$2.00 postpaid. 


“HOW I CREATE HUMOR," by 25 selling gag- 
writers and cartoonists illustrated with their cartoons. 
This brochure is the result of a national contest we held 
and should be read by everyone in the industry! Each one 
tells in their own words just how they go about creat- 
ing ideas that appear in magazines and trade journals! 
14,000 words or more of i inspiring instruction! Order this 
and receive at no extra cost, “MARKETING HUMOR 
COPY” and “GAG KERNELS. *? It has been said that 
“GAG KERNELS” is one of the best tips on gagwritin 

ever written! All of this for only $3.00 postpaid. 


INFORMATION GUIDE 


2776 California Ct., Lincoln 10, Nebraska 








DROP DEAD, CARTOON EDITOR! 


Ever felt that way when your cartoons came 
back—rejected? Maybe it happened because 
your cartoons are just plain awful! Why not 
learn to draw professionally? Study with an 
expert—(A Cartoon Editor and Cartoonist 
himself )—-who’ll teach you how to create 
cartoons that SELL! 45 lessons by mail— 
PERSONAL TUTORSHIP — at a low cost. 
If you want editors to like you, write me. If 
you’re not interested in selling editors—write 
to a psychiatrist! 
LAWRENCE LARIAR 
Professional School of Cartooning 

Box WD-AP - 57 Lena Avenue - Freeport, N.Y. 








GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That’s all it takes to learn about writing comic book 

stories. My 15,000-word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS 

OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No 

drawing experience needed. Send your dollar to: 
EARLE C. BERGMAN 

6400 Primrose A-10 Hollywood, Calif. 











Joker—Comedy—Jest—Snappy—Breezy—Gee Whiz! 


Girls-C ARTOONS-General 
FILLERS * JOKES ¢ EPIGRAMS 


Satirical and humorous shorts up to 1500 words. 


HUMORAMA MAGAZINES 
667 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
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THE PAPER SUCCESSFUL CARTOONISTS SAY IS A MUST! 
Inside information on what NY editors are buying each 
month. Photos of Editors, Cartoonists & Gagwriters. Gag- 
writers Market List of cartoonists who want gags. Last 
minute Market Info from every Major, Middle and Minor 
market in N. Y. City. See the Magazine of the month! Inquir- 
ing Photog! Sez You! Editorials! The Post Cartoonists! Mar- 
ket Review! Looks! The Doctor! The Answer Man! Do It 
Yourself! Bridgeports! Manhattans! Weather! 


Special for WRITER’S DIGEST readers. Three get ac- 
quainted copies just $1. We refund your dollar when you 
subscribe. A year’s subscription, 12 issues, 

Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing industry. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurate — Neat — Prompt 
15c per page 
Return postage extra 
Minimum order $1.00 


D. PAULLAN 
R. 43 — 400 S. Hauser Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


=== Soeeeeeeses esses seeeeeseseesseeseesessse=== 


; GREETING CARD GAGS WANTED! 


For birthdays, anniversaries, get-well. Must be i 
fresh, clever studio type gags. $10.00 per gag. : 




















Immediate payment. 


NIDO PRINTS 
Woodhaven 21, N. Y. 






A book everyone who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no | eree 
obligation. Simply address BOOK 


ARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
~ Dept. 824 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


"SELF-HYPNOSIS 4 8s 








= Wonders" 


Amani Bae: reveals hypnotist Nard ’s wnlgue 

ethod llegedly provides for COMPLETES and CON- 
TINU ou g ‘CONTROL of SELF . (flow of creative ideas, 
power of concentration: memory, ‘fatigue, sleep, analgesia, 
emotions, m Gosites. cravings, habits, etc.).. -whereby 
proficient user, WIDE A WAKE, merely tells himself what 
he will experience, adds cue word, and—it happens! We 
make no therapeutic claims but enthusiastically recommend 
this remarkable book to writers interested in subject of 
self-hypnosis. $2.00—delighted or refund! 


VERITY PUBLICATIONS, Newfoundland 15-H, N. J. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Stories — Novels — Fiction — Non-Fiction 





Prompt, Reliable 65c per 1,000 W 
Minor Corrections Poetry ike per line 
1 Carbon Minimum Coarse $1 


Extra first and last page 
Please add postage and exchange 


EUGENIA H. BROOK 
P. O. Box 1138 Atlanta 1, Ga. 


TIRED OF FAILURE? 


Get ahead quickly. Find success and popularity through 
Home Study. 
% Professional Modern Piano Courses. 
¥% Professional Popular Songwriting. 
% Secrets of Personal Success. 
Free Literature. Rapid Advancement. Low Rates. 


WEIDNER SYSTEM, 
423 E. 7th Street 
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Boston 27, Mass. 





This should prove something vitally impor. 
tant esthetically—what? 

Some words taken from old blues, “J/ it 
weren't for bad luck, I wouldn’t have any 
luck at all.” 

Almost all the good cartoonists I know have 
the “drawing disease.” Charles Saxon, 
Mischa Richter, Bill Yates, George Wolfe, 
Bob Dunn, Bernie Wiseman, Jerry Marcus, 
etc. They draw, draw, draw endlessly. While 


talking, thinking, eating, phoning they’re 


always drawing. I saw a cartoonist, the other 
day, press the down button for the elevator 
and then draw a picture around the button 
before the elevator arrived. Constant use is 
the reason how (weird locution; should t 
means through which?) cartooning becomes 
an easy normal method of communication— 
a second language, before the first, to a car- 
toonist. 


Late Cartoon News 


Bell System Publications, 195 Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. Nadine Golladay, cartoon editor 
Buy about 5 cartoons a month and pay $40 apiece. 
Pay on acceptance and buy all rights. Miss Golla- 
day says, “Not just telephone usage—please! Any 
telephone office has booklets, displays, posters— 
even open houses—all for the looking and the ask- 
ing. We’d welcome cartoons on our new services— 
the ‘call director,’ rural service (horn, intercom, 
outbuildings, etc.), pushbutton telephone, tele- 
phone answering and recording sets ; the new colors 
—‘regular’ and wall type telephones; spring cords, 
recessed telephones—plus those that pertain to 
Dataphone, and our defense work—guidance sys- 
tems in missiles, the transistor, undersea cables, dew 
line, White Alice, etc., ad inf. We do research—see 
ForTuNE—Nov. ‘and Dec. 1958 series on Bell labs. 


Cavalier, 67 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Frederick W. Roloff, cartoon editor. Pay $40 a 
cartoon. $60 for spreads and special rates for car- 
toons illustrating a story or feature. Use 6-8 car 
toons a month and buy all rights. “We like our 
cartoons to be two things—literal and hilarious. 
A comical cartoon with a short caption is the ideal 
here. Long captions that lampoon a local or 
esoteric situation have to be really of genera! ap- 
plication for use in this magazine. Also, cartoons 
involving depravity, deviation, too lucid or graphic 
sexuality and humor at the expense of minorities 
or established institutions (e.g., clergymen, mal- 
riage, etc.) are given a very steely eye. 


Sport, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Lee Greene, cartoon editor. A monthly magazine 
using 3-4 cartoons an issue. Pay $25 and buy all 
rights. Use sports themes exclusively, with em- 
phasis on spectator sports (baseball, football, bas- 
ketball, etc.). Use no panels or unusual sizes. 
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New York? provide 
i ; for 
Drop in Published by Pe. Tan 
for a chat | VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 and 
about your Promotion 
Branch Offices: of 
end Washington, D. C. and Hollywood, California your book. 
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Where Are Vantage Books 
Being Reviewed These Days? 
Hardly a week goes by but some well- 
known paper or periodical is giving 
space to a new or recent Vantage book. 
or example... . 


Fighting Firsts by W. Ray Loomis was 
favorably reviewed in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch and the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. . . . Success in Piano Teach- 
ing by Julia Broughton and Peter Cir- 
cus Clown by Janey Warner Brown 
(ese 4) were reviewed a the Christian 
cience Monitor. . . . Dr. Frances L. 
Ilg and Dr. Louise Bates Ames of the 
Gesell Institute wrote special syndi- 
cated articles about The Adolescent 
Voice by Helen Steen Huls and Asian 
Women and Eros by Millicent Pom- 
merenke. .. . 


Maria Metlova’s Black Bread and Cav- 
iar was reviewed in the Los Angeles 
Examiner, and in the L. A. Herald 
Express. . . . Fun With Chinese Rec- 
ipes was written up in the Chicago 
Sun-Times. . . . Joan Rodbro’s What’s 
Wrong With Women was given favor- 
able attention by the Chicago Amer- 
ican. . . . Polly Wayne Kittelle’s Voy- 
age to the Unknown was reviewed by 
Grit, the Washington Post and others. 
These are just a few recent instances 
from our files indicating the Vantage 
books get attention from some of the 
nation’s leading review media. 





RANDOM NOTES 


Part of Walt Hiley’s Disk Jockey Gags 
being condensed for Laugh Magazine 
... Robert Burros (Theocracy and Ed- 
ucation) appeared on ‘‘Long John’’ Ne- 
bel’s show, WOR, N. Y. . . . Wm. 
Rochelle (Zareeba Purpose)  inter- 
viewed on WAGA-TYV, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. . . full-page ad in Catholic Mer- 
chandiser to feature latest Vantage 
Catholic titles . . . That Man Lafayette 
adopted by the Reading Circle of the 
Colorado Education Assn. for 1959. . . 
Grade Teacher reprints The Pioneers’ 
Thanksgiving from Willys Peck Kent’s 
Book of Descants . . . Heredity and 
Your Life by Dr. A. M. Winchester, 
adopted by Prof. W. G. Heim for his 
Adult Education Course, Spring, 1959, 
at Wayne University . . . American 
Meteorological Society includes Profes- 
sor Abbe, in its Selective Bibliography 
... U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 
issues Catalog including two Vantage 
titles which were displayed at the U.S. 
Technical Information Center Exhibit 
held in Geneva, Switzerland, in Sep- 
tember, 1958. Would you like your book 
to be handled by the same staff that has 
these and other accomplishments to its 
credit? Take the first step by filling in 
and mailing the coupon at the right. 











Many Authors Praise Vantage’s Service; 
Here Are Some Recent Comments .. . 
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Plan NOW for 1959 
Christmas Publication 


Yes, now is the time to think of 
Christmas, if you have a manu- 
script ready for publication. Don’t 
wait until the last month or two and 
expect to have your book on the 
market, ready for the gift-giving 
season. It takes time and care to 
produce a beautiful book, and to 
lay plans for promotion, publicity 
and distribution. So get an early 
start toward Christmas publication 
|by sending the coupon below for 
our free brochure. If you prefer, | 
send your manuscript to: Helen 
Winner, Editorial Director, 120 W. 
31 St., New York 1, N.Y. 





























L. Wolfe Gilbert on the Peter 
Lind Hayes TV Show 


One of America’s greatest song writers, 
Vantage author L. Wolfe Gilbert, re- 
cently was a guest star on the Peter 
Lind Hayes TV show over WMGM, 
New York. ‘“‘Wolfie,’’ as Mr. Gilbert is 
better known, is also scheduled to ap- 
pear on the Perry Como TV show over 
WNBC-TV. Author of such perennial 
hits as Waiting for the Robert E. Lee, 
Ramona, O Katarina, The Peanut 
Vendor, and many others, Gilbert usu- 
ally talks about his life and his auto- 
biography, Without Rhyme or Reason, 
published by Vantage. The book has an 
Introduction by Jimmy Durante. 


“TI am thankful for the 
way all details have been 
taken care of. It will be 
a pleasure to recommend 
Vantage highly to anyone 
seeking a publisher...— 
Martha Dreisbach. 


“You have produced a 
beautiful and perfect 
book, and I wish to con- 
vey my appreciation and 
gratitude.’’—Mont M. 
Munger. 





“I want to repeat my 
wholehearted apprecia- 
tion of the job done for 
me... you have faith- 
fully lived up to every | 
clause in our contract.’ 
—Robert W. Osmond. 
“T have enjoyed working with you on 
my two books and am more than satis- 
fied with the excellent job of printing 
and your cooperation throughout.’’— 
John Dallavaux. 

“T feel I can never repay Vantage 
Press for publishing my book . . . I am 
grateful to each member of the com- 
pany who helped.’’—Juna C. Elefsiades. 


These are just a few of the many fine 
letters we have received from authors 
who have placed their confidence in 
Vantage Press. Why not send us your 
manuscript, too, and we shall be glad 
to send you an Editorial and Sales Re- 
port promptly. There is no charge or 
obligation for this service. If you pre- 
fer, mail the coupon below for our 
free, 40-page booklet, just off the press. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 


New York, N.Y. @ Washington, D.C. 
Hollywood, Calif. 











LOOKING for a PUBLISHER? MAIL THIS COUPON! 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
In Washington, D.C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 


Please send me, free, your new 40-page illustrated book- 
let explaining your subsidy publishing program. 
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OVER $4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES 
WON BY OUR STUDENTS RECENTLY 


$84,000 from Remington 
$25,000 from Post Cereals 
$25,000 from Chevrolet 
$20,000 from Maidenform 
$15,000 from Colgate 
$10,000 from Dial Soap 
$10,000 from Karo 

132 Vacation Trips & Cruises 
124 Cars in Various Contests 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in state- 
ment, last line, slogan and naming contests. Write 
NOW for your FREE copy of the newest “SHEP- 
HERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN'— 
bringing you winning help for the big contests now 


on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 109, New York 1 











MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Corrasible bond; free carbon; extra first and last 
pages; 60c per thousand; 70c per thousand with 
corrections; $1 minimum charge. 

EVELYN NEAL 


P. ©. Box 619 Oakdale, California 








SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 5éth St. New York 19, N. Y. 








RUTH S. GARRISON 


Is back on the jobl With prompt, efficient typing service. 
One dollar a thousand words includes Bond paper, one 
carbon, and minor corrections. One dollar minimum. You 
pay return postage. ‘‘Let Ruth do itl'’ 


18 E. Monument, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Phone: MElrose 2-6920 
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“Sports gags run heavily to stereotypes, like the 
blind umpire, the 10-foot basketball player and the 
fish that got away. We almost always pass these 
and look for fresh ideas and approaches, especially 
those having some bearing on a current sports 
situation, team or individual. Cartoonists should 
always be at least one season ahead in their roughs, 
although we buy good baseball gags all year.”’ 


Telebriefs, Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 208 West 
Washington Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. Buy 2 car- 
toons a month and pay a flat $35 for all rights. 
Prefer cartoons with a telephone angle. ‘The 
phone should be an integral part of the gag and 
not just a prop. Naturally, we’re not interested in 
cartoons that reflect poorly on the telephone com- 
pany or its customers. We like short gag lines... 
or none at all! We'd like to have roughs addressed 
to Telebriefs without an editor’s name... . since 
these have a way of changing.” 


True (The Man’s Magazine), 67 West 44th Street, 
New York 36, N.Y. Bill McIntyre. A monthly 
magazine printing 17-20 cartoons an issue. Base 
price is $85 and they buy all rights. “Cartoonists 
interested in selling to True, are particularly ad- 
vised to study the cartoons that have appeared in 
back issues. Since True is the Man’s Magazine, 
we naturally prefer cartoons in which men are mas- 


" culine—that is to say: potent, resourceful, and self- 


reliant, to name a few of their most important 
qualities. Conversely, we flatly reject ideas that 
imply, even remotely, that man is a weakling or a 
fool. Furthermore, we look for cartoons concern- 
ing male interest subjects such as: the opposite sex, 
hunting, fishing, sports of all kinds, automobiles, 
airplanes, railroads, adventure, exotic or foreign 
situations. We have several special features, “Too 
Good To Be True’ rates special pay of $150 for an 
accepted finished drawing, plus the idea. Idea 
only pays $37.50. ‘Suspicions Confirmed’ drawn 
by Peter Wyma rates $25 for an idea. Many car- 
toonists who submit to TRUE request an appraisal 
or criticism of their work. Since we receive thou- 
sands of contributions, it is impossible to comply 
with these requests, we regret to say. In order to 
comment on cartooning properly, it must be done 
thoroughly, and there isn’t the time available in 
our organization for this service.” 


Medical Economics, 550 Kinderkamack Road, 
Oradell, New Jersey. William Alan Richardson, 
cartoon editor. Published fortnightly. Use 8-10 
cartoons per issue. Pay $35 for cartoons, $20-$25 
for cartoon “spots.” Ideas depicted should appeal 
primarily to the physician, not to the layman. 
Situations that laymen enjoy often leave the doctor 
cold (jittery infanticipating father, nurse-ogling 
patient, etc.). In most cases don’t make the doctor 
the butt of the gag. The fact that your work is 
printed in this publication identifies your character 
as a doctor automatically, so it isn’t necessary to 
use wall diplomas, forehead mirrors, professional 
bags and beards in order to identify him. All car- 
toon finishes must be drawn 7 inches wide and 6-7 
inches high . . . to reduce to exactly one-half size. 
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The Taxman Cometh (contd from pg. 35) 

From the moment I realized this, I cut short 
my arguments. 

By The time The Taxman departed he had 
subtracted another full day from my novel. 
Now I know why fine film stars cannot be 
induced to make a third picture in a single 
year. The third picture would net them al- 
most nothing. 

Not only writers suffer from tax inequalities. 
A great pitcher or boxer cannot hope to re- 
main in the high income brackets for more 
than fifteen years, and a star outfielder or 
tennis champion twenty. The athlete does 
have this advantage. He can cash in on his 
fame so long as he lives, operating a tavern, 
selling golf clubs or swimming pools, or, if he 
played football, bonds. When an author’s 
mind rebels against further creation, and it 
is said that he has dried up, or worse, when 
his brain is locked incommunicado, within his 
head by physical disability, as happened to 
Mencken, then he is through altogether. 

There is another difference. At the end of 
his career the athlete (or general, or Eisen- 
hower) can write his memoirs, and what- 
ever money he receives from publication will 
not be regarded as income, but capital gains. 
But when a writer is finished he is finished. 
The Taxman came again a few days later. 
To my dismay, he required several additional 
hours to add the assessments, checking and 
double-checking all figures. Then he gave me 
the bill. 


My Own Last Report To The Nation 
As the government regards money, it was 
trifling. It wouldn’t pay for the carpeting and 
furniture in the office of the Special Assistant 











The Byliners invite you to attend their 
“houseparty for writers,” the 15th 


SOUTHWEST WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
June 13-16 


COME, listen to, consult, talk shop with 
Publishers, Editors, Critics, Agents 

COME, enjoy sailing, swimming, a south of the 
border autograph party, beachcoming on Padre 
Island 


® Manuscripts returned with comment 
® $1000 in cash awards 
® Criticism, contacts, sales 


A rare opportunity for both beginning and ex- 
perienced writers——a chance to listen to, meet 
and talk with some of the nation’s outstanding 
personalities! 

Charles Ferguson, John Ciardi, Harrison Smith, J. Frank 
Dobie, Fred Gipson, Ruel McDaniel, Frank * Ls ay 
George G. Williams, Nancy Poteat Hobby, Dr. J. 
Carroll, Timothy Seldes, Dr. Walter Prescott Webb’ 
Joe A. Small, Billie Stevenson, Frank Warlaw, Wilfred 
McCormick, Dr. W. A. Stigler, = Harper, Cash Asher, 
M. D. McElroy, Zeiger Hay,, Laura V. Hamner, Gar- 
land Roark, Van Chandler, Rita Naylor, Walt Wiggins, 
J. Meredith Tatton, Charles Beckman, Dr. Grace Ross, 
Mabel Kuykendall, J. L. Baughman, Lynwood Giaco- 
mini, Arlene Karson, Essie Forrester O’Brien, Brownie 
O'Neil, Harnet T. Kane and others. 


Write now for brochure and contest rules to 
Secretary Reva Gregg 
308 Katherine Drive, Corpus Christi, Texas 


Sessions in the Robert Driscoll Hotel 











26th WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


JULY 20—AUGUST 7 


Workshops in novel, short story, poetry, non- 
fiction, juvenile fiction, television drama, pop- 
ular science, and marketing problems. 

Outstanding Staff, including: A. B. Guthrie, 
Walker Gibson, Stewart Holbrook, William 
Peden, Shannon Garst, and Virginia Sorensen. 
Inquire Margaret Robb, Director, McKenna 
33, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 














EXPERT PROFESSIONAL HELP on mss. of all types 


Write for FREE brochure “Open Your Door to Literary Success” 
APPRAISAL FEES: 


$5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words 
$10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words 
$10.00 per play, any number of acts 
$15.00 per book ms. of any length 


CONSULTATIONS $5.00 Phone for appt. RE 1-6780 
MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE if you 
submit a book ms. or play 
SAMPLE TV PLAYS. ..$1.50 
EDITING ... COACHING... REVISION... & MARKETING 
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LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000 words...... .$3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words... .. 5.00 
TV scripts—One act .. peas 3.00 
Two acts .. 5 one: 3 6 oo 
Three acts oat aoe sec 
Books Oana 5s 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue’ Flushing 55, N. Y. 








MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts — Books — Novels — Stories 
Neat — Accurate — Prompt Service 
Special Rates Per Page 


MRS. LEOLA MEMORY OLeonder 5-8687 
539 N. La Cienega Bivd., Hollywood 48, California 














WANTED—Stories by UNKNOWN WRITERS 


A. DART & DUNCAN 
Run by Writers ... For Writers 


New York and Hollywood Television markets demandi 
new material. Acceptable scripts bring $750-$1330 Mine 
mum. FREE DETAILS of our BONDED SERVICES. 


1032 N. Fairfax P.O.B. 2709 Hollywood, Calif. 








A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience aes, ype in publication, 
screen and TV fields. Free D 


ADELINE M. inne 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work aay ps —— over 10,000 


words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c etry, le per 
line, = return charges. Sinlonwn $i.bo. Teulon 
invite 

EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louis 10, Missouri 








PUBLISHED OR UNPUBLISHED 


SELL YOUR STORY 10 HOLLYWOOD 


ES ken established motion picture, radio, and TV agency 
ing fresh writing talent and stories to sell in this 
werenendiag market. 
Send for free information 


THE SAGER AGENCY 
Box 224 Beverly Hills, California 
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to the Deputy Undersecretary for Adminis- 
tration, Bureau of Useless Executive Papers. 
It wouldn’t buy a round-trip ticket for a 
member of the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, off to Scandi- 
navia (with wife) to spend the summer 
investigating the incidence of smorgasbord 
among the natives. It would barely get a B-52 
warmed up and off the ground. For me, it 
was a disaster. 

I walked down to the dock and considered 
my alternatives. I doubted that the govern- 
ment cared to house and feed me, even if I 
applied for billeting in a tax jail. It seemed 
pointless to jump into the lake since the water 
was too calm and tepid, and hardly deep 
enough for dignified drowning. But my in- 
dividualism was getting awfully rugged. Per- 
haps I could get a job editing a house organ, 
or writing advertising copy. Maybe I could 
belly up to a newspaper copy desk, orearn 
to manufacture television scripts, or return to 
reporting. But what organization will hire a 
slightly used author? Anyway, I wasn’t an 
organization man. 

I returned to the office and sat down at the 
typewriter and wrote an advertisement: 

FOR SALE—Shares of writer, 50, with 
perhaps ten to fifteen productive years re- 
maining. Author of four novels, all book club 
selections; two fairly successful works of non- 
fiction; two hundred serials, novelettes, short 
stories, magazine articles, essays. Healthy, 
sober, industrious. Could hit another jackpot. 
P. Frank, P.O. Box 502, Mt. Dora, Fla. 

I read it over. I didn’t see how the BIR 
could object. After all, sometimes prize- 
fighters sold themselves, and I remembered 
that Primo Canera had once disposed of 110 
percent of himself. I wouldn’t do anything 
like that. I would try to sell 51 percent of the 
stock to my own friends and family, so that 
when I became an organization man I would 
run the organization. Then I thought of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. They 
would never allow it. 

I telephoned a lawyer in Jacksonville. He 
thought The Taxman had been a bit harsh. 
He thought that part of the assessment might 
be set aside by the BIR reviewers. This was 
encouraging. 

So now I must sit down and write one extra 
story—and it must be a very good one or it 
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Would you like your hook to make headlines? 


Every writer would — headline publicity frequently means recognition and sales that routine 
publication can’t give you. Exposition Press has published more headline books than any 
other subsidy publisher. Here are three instances from our files. There are many more 


HOW A PROMINENT ACTOR, A GLAMOROUS ENTERTAINER AND A U.S. SENATOR 
FIGURED IN THE PROMOTION CAMPAIGNS OF THREE EXPOSITION BOOKS 


Cuariton Heston, the celebrated star of motion pictures, 
radio and television, is seen here with James Kepler, author 
of The Jordan Beachhead, while the actor’s wife proudly dis- 
plays a copy of the book at a gala reception and autograph 
party in L.A. Mr. Heston gave Exposition his whole-hearted 
cooperation in the book’s headline promotion campaign. He 
took time off from his own hectic publicity campaign for his 
latest film, The Ten Commandments, to write a foreword to 
the book and to autograph copies along with the author at 
this affair (over 500 attended). Mr. Kepler received over 
$1,300 in royalties in the first six months, and the L.A. Herald- 
Express hailed his book as “an outstanding and remarkable 
first novel.” Photo— PHILIP BRAUN STUDIO, LOS ANGELES 


WEnpy Baarnie, glamorous star of motion pictures, radio and 
TV, receives a copy of The Pageant of the Mediterranean 
from Edward Uhlan, president of Exposition Press, at a book- 
christening party aboard the cruiseship Oslofjord. Our pro- 
motion staff arranged one of the most spectacular publication- 
day book “launchings” in publishing history in honor of 
author Sheridan Garth. Miss Barrie “launched” the book with 
the traditional champagne bottle at the press party attended 
by 70 representatives of N. Y. newspapers, wire services, radio 
and TV, and transportation officials. National feature stories, 
followed up by intensive selling, rocketed the book into its 
4th edition and its selection by the Travel Book Club. 





Senator Epwarp J. Tuye (Minn.), proponent of legislation 
to establish a National Cemetery at Birch Coulie, site of the 
Indian Massacre of 1862, receives a copy of a novel based 
on the bloody event from the author, Dr. Bernard F. Ederer, 
who donned the garb of a Sioux chief for the occasion in the 
nation’s capital. The author, now a resident of Calif., per- 
sonally attended autograph parties (with huge turnouts) in 
Minn., and was interviewed on radio-TV in Minneapolis, 
L.A. and Baltimore. A “Cavalcade of Books” selection, Birch 
Coulie sales for the first three months amounted to $600 
in author’s royalties. The book was recently acclaimed by the 
L.A. Herald-Express as “‘a first-rate historical novel that is a 
must for all readers of frontier lore.” 
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Since 1926 


BREAD LOAF WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


First founded and still the first 


August 12 - 26 


Director: John Ciardi 

Poetry: John Frederick Nims, Theodore Roethke 

Fiction-Nonfiction: Richard Gehman, Nancy Hale, Wil- 
lian Raney, William Sloane, Walter Magnes Tel- 
ler, Ralph Ellison 

Juvenile Literature: Eunice Blake 


Special Lecturers: Robert Frost, Theodore Morrison, 
William Hazlett Upson, Richard Wilbur 


BREAD LOAF WRITERS' CONFERENCE 
Middlebury College Middlebury 19, Vermont 











WRITERS Come to PHILADELPHIA 


JUNE 17, 18, 19, for the ELEVENTH ANNUAL 
PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL WRITER’S CONFERENCE 


Cash prize contests. Workshops in 12 subjects. Evening 
lectures. Prominent speakers. All sessions at the modern 
Sylvania Hotel. We’d like to send you our program. 


Write: EMMA S. WOOD, Registrar 
P.O. Box 897 Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 


WRITTEN PAPERS TYPED 


Accurate and neat; with a carbon copy; Sec- 
ond—first and last sheets. Return postage paid. 
65c per 1000 words; minimum $3.25. 


HOMER CANTRELL 
Cincinnati 1, 





P.O. Box 1621 Ohio 
CHRISTIAN WRITERS and EDITORS’ CONFERENCE 
Green Lake, Wisconsin, July 4-11 


Four Weeks’ Extension School, July 11 to August 8 
Academic credit from the University of Redlands 


Write to Dr. Ben Browne 
1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


VANCE HALLOWAY 


plays, 














Has immediate market for scenarios, 
short-stories and television scripts. 


NO READING FEE 


— HALLOWAY, AUTHORS REP. 
PEARBLOSSOM, CALIFORNIA 








WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


a a oe 17-18—Allerton_Hotel 
Washington, D. C.—May 8-9—Mayflower sanotel 
Cleveland, "Ohio—June 19-20—Hi 


Editors, writers, literary agents and publishers will lecture 

on the novel, short story, TV, juvenile and article writing. 

All peutstered i may edged a friend as our guest. 
ash prizes tails, write to: 


IRV. LEIBERMAN 
565 Hipp Annex 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


I PAY RETURN POSTAGE 
Neat, accurate work on bond paper. One free carbon. 
All work proofread. I watch grammar and spelling. 
$1.00 minimum order. 
65c per thousand words 


CAROLYN M. raeers 
4428 E. 50 Terrace Kansas City, Mo. 


Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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will not sell—to satisfy The Taxman. Then 
I can return to my novel. 

But who will give me back my six dead 
days? 





N. Y. Market Letter (cont’d from pg. 
Here too you must include a completely 
filled out entry form, which you will receive 
on request from Follett Publishing Company. 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 432 Fourth Ave- 
nue, N.Y.C. 16, has three contests going 

The first is for $2,000 in conjunction with 
Boy’s Lire, for a boy’s story of distinctive 
literary merit, for boys from 12 to 16. It 
should be between 45,000 and 80,000 words, 
typewritten and in English. 

Of the $2,000, $1,000 will be paid by Boy’s 
Lire for first serial rights, for publication in 
Boy’s Lire. The other $1,000 will be paid by 
Dodd, Mead & Company, for all book, dra- 
matic motion picture rights, second serial, 
and other rights, as an advance on account 
of royalties. 

The second Dodd, Mead contest is for 
$1,250 in conjunction with Compact, The 
Young People’s Digest, for a work of fiction 
that will reflect perceptively and inspiration- 
ally, contemporary life among the younger 
generation. Manuscripts will be judged on 
ease and effectiveness of writing, narrative 
interest, credibility of characterization, at- 
mosphere and background, and conformity 
with the best American traditions. 

The work must be typewritten, in English, 
between 45,000 and 80,000 words in length. 
Compact will pay $250 for the first serial 
rights. Dodd, Mead & Company will pay 
$1,000 as an advance on account of royalties. 

Then there is the Librarian Prize Compe- 
tition, which offers only to librarians, $1,500 
as an advance on account of royalties, for an 
original work, typewritten, in English, of at 
least 50,000 words in length. 

If you are interested in any of these, write to 
Dodd, Mead for details which you must have 
in order that your submissions will be eligible. 

If you are between the ages of 13 and 19, 
consider the Jt’s All Yours Short Story contest 
in SEVENTEEN, for short stories between 2000 
and 2500 words which may deal with any 
subject. Of course this must be an original 
story which was not previously published 
anywhere, including school magazines. 
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The manuscript must be typewritten and 
double-spaced. Keep your carbon copy, as 
no manuscript will be returned or acknowl- 
edged. Each submission must be accompa- 
nied by a signed statement, certified by a 
notary public, attesting to the birth date of 
the author, and the fact that the story is 
original. 

The prizes are as follows: First prize $500, 
second prize $300, third prize $100, and ten 
honorable mentions of $10 each. 

The three top-award stories will appear in 
the January, 1960 issue of SEVENTEEN. If 
any of the $10 winning stories are published, 
they will be paid for at the usual rates. In the 
case of the prize-winning stories, no further 
payments will be made on publication. The 
prize includes payments for publication rights. 

For further details see the March issue of 


| SEVENTEEN. Send your entries to Short Story 


Contest, SEVENTEEN Magazine, 488 Madison 
Avenue, New York City 22. 


Lois Duncan, author of Debutante Hill; winner in 
Seventeenth Summer Prize at Dodd, Mead & Co. 


A nationwide playwriting contest for one- 

act plays is being sponsored by the United 
Nations Association of Los Angeles. The 
theme for plays will be “The work and ideals 
of the United Nations in human drama.” 
Plays must be submitted not later than June 
1, 1959, and the winners will be announced 
the following September. 





CALIFORNIA WESTERN UNIVERSITY 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
July 18- July 31 


Workshops in playwriting, poetry, non- 
fiction, and mystery novel. Lectures. 
Round-table discussions dealing with 
practical writing problems. 


Staff of 17 professional writers. 


For descriptive brochure address Carl Glick, 
California Western University Writers Con- 
ference, San Diego 6, California. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 60c per thousand words, 70c minor 
corrections; extensive corrections $1.00 (grammar, s spell- 
ing, punctuation). Minimum $1.00. Poetry Ic per line 
free carbon. Send postage please. Fast service. 


ELLEN BROWN 


Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 
Vacation August 20 to 30 





HAVE A PROFITABLE VACATION | 





With the Author of a Prize-Winning Novel 
Live at my Writers’ Colony in N. H., from 1 day to 
13 weeks. Tuition includes story, article, novel, 
play, oc postry ins instr.; room, meals, (2lst yr.). Refer- 
ence O’S WHO OF AMERICAN WOMEN, 6 text- 
books. (See pg. ??.) 1500 lectures. Coaching by mail 
all year. $1 M. words, $10 per month. 


MILDRED I. REID 


Contoocook, New Hampshire 








ALL LITERARY SERVICES 


Competent, professional and confidential literary services, 
by nationally published authors and associates in printing 
and publishing. All types manuscripts for agenting, rewrite, 
typing—under supervision of Publisher's editor, in the 
heart of the motion picture world. ‘‘From rough to manu- 
factured book, we can do it—one package.”’ Mail your 
manuscripts to: 


owes LITERARY SERVICES 
Postal Box 314 Hollywood 28, California 








Eighth Annual Mid West Silver Lake Conference 


Oak Haven, Fairmont, Minn. 


AUGUST 19-22, 1959 
Authors, Artists, Judges: Neihardt, Dickson, Sand- 
berg, Oppen, Richards, Durant, Coleman. Topics: The 
Novel, Poetry, Non-Fiction, Short Story. Cash Poetry 
Prizes. Work Scholarships Available. Address P. 
Evans Coleman, Ph. D., R. 3, Fairmont, Minnesota. 








WILL TYPE MANUSCRIPTS 
On bond paper, extra first and last page. 
Free carbon. 50c per 1000 words. 


I. R. HUBBARD 
Rte. 1, Box 431 Delta, Colorado 











I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
P. ©. Box 1677-D Casselberry, Florida 
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FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting. 
hosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on — aE. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum 


A A. “GWIN- BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


CITI IIIT iiriiiiy Seeseesseseesee 
———_---———_—-— ee 


Publisher Guarantees 


1) Early publication; eH . h royalties; 

3) Editorial help; ales promotion 
We know your problem in oe. ro book published. By 
publishing on a cooperative or subsidy basis, we help 
unknown and unpublished authors of fiction, non-fiction or 
specialized subjects to get their works published and dis- 
tributed. Free folder, wd-3, on our “or plan. 


ASPEN PRESS 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 
correction if desired. 60c per 1000 words, plus 


postage. Minimum order $1.00. 
FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 


R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 


SONG WRITERS 


OUTSTANDING, ethical composing offer—in WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST over 30 YEARS. (4) of my songs alone 
sold over a HALF MILLION RECORDS of various 
labels led by world-famous VICTOR! Seeing is he ACID 
Be convinced NOW! Learn how to apply the ACI 

TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 


RAY HIBBELER (Send Stamp) 
6808 N. Oleander Ave. Chicago 31, Ill. 





06 N. Weber 
Colorado § Springs, Colorado 








Cc-13 





Prizes offered in this contest are $1000 first, 
$500 second, and $200 third, and UNALA 
reserves the right to negotiate with author 
for both stage production and publication of 
all plays submitted because it is hoped that 
a sufficient number of good plays will come 
out of this contest to publish a book. 

Copies of the contest brochure may be ob- 
tained by writing to the United Nations As- 
sociation of Los Angeles, 5111 Wilshire 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 36, California. 

The Eugene F. Saxton Memorial Trust— 
which awards fellowships to enable talented 
writers to finish books definitely projected— 
would like to call attention to its rules: 

The applicant must submit about 10,000 
words of manuscript together with an outline 
showing his plans for completing his book. 

Applicants who wish to concentrate on re- 
search or to take courses of study are not 
eligible. Saxton fellowships (in varying 
amounts up to $2,500 for a year’s work) are 
intended to be used for living expenses during 
the term of the grant. 

Return postage must accompany requests 
for information and application blanks. 











WHAT WE DO 
FOR YOU 


Writers employed are Spe- 
cialists. Each project re- 
ceives the individual effort 
of a writer specifically qual- 
ified for your writing job. 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or 
idea, outline or synopsis 


REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 





d ? 


CHIEF GHOST 


non-fiction from 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 


tailed comments to guide you. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 





Motion 


Any subject, any type material. 


Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure, and 
<ony reprint from published article about Ballenger 
the ost. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


Established 1939 


1509 Crossroads of the World 


GHOSTS FROM HOLLYWOOD 
Will Help Materialize Your Story Ideas 





YOU WORK WITH EXPERTS—LITERARY SPECIALISTS 


The largest pool of writing talent in the coun- 
try is concentrated here in Hollywood. From 
this group of top authors come the various spe- 
cialists who work with me and my clients. They 
are old hands at the writing game; established 
professionals who know the markets, know what 
has to be done with a manuscript to slant it for 
the right outlet. 

When YOU come to me with a particular 
literary need or problem, I turn it over to a 
writer experienced in that specific field. Thus 
the help you receive is personal and individual. 
The writer assigned to work with or for you 
will remain on the job until YOUR project is 
completed. He will work with you alone, con- 
centrating on a successful outcome of the ven- 
ture. 

The entire foundation of my business suc- 
cess rests on this time-tried, time-proven plan | 
of a group of literary specialists capable of 
demonstrating professional results on literally 
any type of writing problem or project we may 
be called on to handle. 


Hollywood 28, California 
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How to get 





> IT TELLS 

why books are rejected 

which books are published 

whether a nook must be sensational to get noticed 

what chances the beginner has 

how to type your manuscript professionally 

how to get an opinion about a partially completed 
manuscript 

how to handle footnotes, index, table of contents 

about rules for good punctuation and spelling 


> iv TELLS 


whether a book’s success can be predicted 
how to mall and protect your manuscript 

how to handle the ‘‘difficult’’ or special book 
What to do about a scholarly book 

what to do about children’s books 

how to handle Illustrations 

how to protect your investment 


$148,400 PAID TO AUTHORS* 


YOUR BOOK 


Published 


Promoted 


Distributed 











*SUCCESS 


$148,400 have 
been paid to our 
authors during the 
last four years. 
Send us your man- 
uscript for FREE 
professional re- 
port on merits and 
publication possi- 
bilities. 


Seth Richards, 
Publisher 








1001 IDEAS 
TIPS and HINTS 


for professionals 
and beginners 


FREE 


This FREE book has helped over 
100 writers to get published 


> iT TELLS 


how to protect your subsidiary rights 

what to do with a book of specialized or limited 
appeal 

what publicity to look for 

what advertising to expect 

about sales to movie companies, TV, radio 

how to protect your book against ‘‘sudden death’’ 

how to copyright your book 


> iT TELLS 

what the professional writer has learned 

which famous classics were once rejected 

which famous books were published by their authors 

when you can deduct the cost of publishing from 
your income tax 

about autograph parties, radio, and TV interviews 

how to get permission to quote from other authors 

how to choose a publisher with prestige. 


Pageant Press, Inc., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 





Pageant Press, Inc. 


Book Contest. 


Mail Mrs 
this Miss 
Street.... 
coupon City 
today Seceescoesceveseseosecee 


Ow 


101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., Dept. W-4 


Please send me without cost 
trated FREE book, ““H 


or. obligation your big. illus- 
. to Get Your Book Published, 
Promoted, Distributed,”” and full details about your Best 


BEST BOOK CONTEST 1959 
$1600 CASH AWARDS 


DE Bo aiier voteu Paw hswoeas $500 
DE egos octnys ceeaneee $250 
ee RE ener $150 


L] 

' 

' 

' 

' 

! 

i 

1 Third Prize 
' 

' SEVEN HONORABLE 

- MENTION AWARDS 

r OF $100 EACH 

: Details will be sent with FREE book. 
Simply mail coupon or manuscript. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"'Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing'’ 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 








SONGSMITH MAGAZINE 


For professional and amateur songwriters. The only maga- 
zine to contain all these features: Market Tips, Fifty-Fifty 
Collaboration Dept., Addresses of current HIT SONG 
Music Publishers and Recorders, Articles by professionals 
and much, much more. 


4 BIG ISSUES $1.00 


SONGSMITH MAGAZINE 
511 Thurston Road, W. Rochester 19, N. Y. 








SUCCESSFUL PROSE 


writing! One with marked success in helping 
writers attain the indispensable elements mod- 
ern prose requires can help you. 

College Degree Not Needed 


EVERARD BLYDEN 
1126 Herbert St., Philadelphia 24, Pa. 








MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 
All types of scripts 
GENE TUTTLE 


560 Westwind Drive, Fletcher Hills 
HI 4-7519 El Cajon, California 











SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 


SALES. PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, . 


song poems for FREE examination. 
MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. SR-56, © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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Address the Eugene F. Saxton Memorial 
Trust, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16. 
Awards 
Stuart Mitchner, 20, and a junior at the 
University of Indiana, has been voted by 
majority rule of judges Orville Prescott of 
Tue New York Times, William Hogan of 
the San Francisco CHRONICLE and the edi- 
tors of Thomas Y. Crowell Company to re- 
ceive the prize of $2,500 plus the publication 
of his manuscript, Let Me Be Awake, within 
twelve months as winner of the Thomas Y. 
Crowell Student Novel Contest. In addition, 
standard royalties will be paid and an out- 
right award of $500 will be granted to Foto, 
the literary magazine sponsored by the 

English department of his university. 

William Dickey, an instructor of English at 
Cornell University, has been named the win- 
ner of the 1958 competition for the Yale 
Series of Younger Poets by W.H. Auden, 
Editor of the Series. His book, Of the Fes- 
tivity, will be published in April with a fore- 
word by Mr. Auden. This will be the fifty- 
fifth volume in the Series which was begun 
at Clarence Day’s suggestion in 1919. 

Miss Louise Bogan, poet, critic and a mem- 
ber of THE New Yorker editorial staff, has 
been awarded the fourteenth Fellowship of 
the Academy of American Poets. 

Given for “Distinguished Poetic Achieve- 
ment,” the Fellowship carries a cash award 
of $5,000, the largest award for American 
poets. This is the first of the two awards 
planned for 1959 as part of the Academy’ 
celebration of its 25th Anniversary year 

PiayBoy Magazine has announced the first 
of its new $1,000 bonus awards for the best 
non-fiction article published by the magazine 
during the past year. It went to John Keats 
for his “Eros and Unreason in Detroit.” a 
penetrating analysis of the automotive in- 
dustry, published in August. This article pre- 
viewed Keats’ The Insolent Chariots, cur- 
rently among the top ten on the nation’s 
best-seller list. 

At the same time, the editors of PLAyBoyY 
revealed the winner of the magazine’s third 
annual fiction award, also $1,000, for the 


best such material printed during 1958. He § 


is Richard Matheson, author of “The Dis 
tributor,” a powerful attack on bigotry, 1" 
the March issue of PLayBoy. 
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This ’n That 


orial Getting Your Book 


16. The Ford Foundation, in tribute to the 
memory of Frederick Lewis Allen, former ° 

the [editor of HarPER’s MacazinE, and author of Into P rint 

| by many books, has established a room for writ- , l 

{ [irs and scholars in the New York Public Li- The most discouraging moments in any 

brary at Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. author’s career have been the many times 

Of course this library has always been a his literary works have been returned 


writer's haven. You can get practically any- — Gouacne bole — sais 


hing here, and the librarians are SO well in- lished by another publishing method, he 
jormed and cooperative that writers = usually decides to have the book printed 
yer them in their prayers. (My experience is at his own expense. He then joins the 
that all librarians are well informed and ranks of the many authors who find that 
cooperative.) But now instead of using the this is the simplest, quickest, and least 
public reading tables, a writer may retire to expensive method of getting a manuscript 
a quiet, well-lighted special room, where he into print. 

can keep his own typewriter, his own shelf of To assist the new author in getting his 
books and papers, and a private locker for work printed, the Adams Printers of 
storing manuscripts, notes, and the variety of Chicago, Ill. offer special economical 
paraphernalia which a writer sometimes “gang. run” prices for the printing of 
needs for his work. There are even outlets books from 250 copies and up. Both the 
for dictaphones. popular paperback and hard clothbound 


This paradise consists of a large old marble covers are available. 
room with priceless Italian marble pilasters Many readers of Wrirer’s DicEst 
and bronze ornamentation, which has been have had their books printed by this firm. 


divided into private cubicles by five-foot Their most impressive testimonial is the 
growing list of customers who have had 


anels. To reduce noise, walls and ceilings ; 
P ; a i : a § second, third, fourth, and even fifth books 
have been given special acoustical treatment, . b aee ko te fe 
sak oh ae ‘ he fl printed by them. This in itself attests to 
me there is thick Carpeting on the Hoor. the excellent workmanship, fine service, 
There is a wealth of reference books right in and reasonable prices. Located in the 
the room, and a slip brings you any book you heart of Chicago’s downtown district, the 
want from any corner of the library, which Adams Printers have been serving authors 
you may keep as long as a month in this fo: over 20 years. 
<« aa ee 5 
room, if you’re using it. : They offer a simple easy-to-read cata- 
Thank you, Ford Foundation! Other Foun- log and price list that enables the author 
dations please copy for other libraries. to compute the entire cost of his job in a 
few minutes. There are absolutely no 
hidden costs to pay later. Prices even in- 
House Organ Markets clude delivery charges. A free copyright 
(ievtieed dots Ulacel) service is available. They maintain an art 
and engraving department for those books 
The Milkpail, 500 Rutherford Ave., Boston, Mass. requiring illustrations. In addition, each 
_ every other month; free circulation. Ralph author having his book printed receives, 
R , : \ 
ogers, Editor. Wants especially good human without cost, a copy of a new practical 


interest articles, plus pictures, on subjects of top ; a . 
interest to New England dairymen. Writer should booklet entitled “How To Publish and 


— before submitting manuscript. Length runs Promote the Sale of Your Book.” 
tw i 
— Sev and 1,000 words, with paynsent made Readers can secure a copy of the cata- 
pon acceptance. Uses no fiction or verse. Fillers ; : : ‘ 
log and price list by sending their re- 


are staff prepared. Unusually good human in- i ; 
terest pix are purchased regularly. Reports within quests directly to: Adams Printers, Dept. 


thirty days. WD-4, 30 W. Washington Street, Chi- 
, ae cago 2, Ill. Writers desiring to send their 
4901 enna Philadelphia 44, x head manuscripts for a ——— will receive 
; ss evar a reply by return mail.—Adv. 
(Continued on page 76) eS 
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Dates 





August 15-16 




















August 17-28 


August 19-22 


August 21-22 


August 26-29 


September 11-12 


October 10-12 


October 16-17 
November 6-7 


Conference 


Nutmeg Writers’ Conference 
New London, Conn. 


University of New Hampshire 
Writers’ Conference 
Durham, N. H. 

Mid-West Silver Lake 
Writers’ Conference 

Oak Haven, Minn. 


Detroit Writers’ Conference 


Maine Writers’ Conference 
Ocean Park, Maine 


Columbus Writers’ Conference 


Avalon International Poets’ 
and Editors’ Conference 

New York, N. Y. 

Chicago Writers’ Conference 
New York Writers’ Conference 


Contact 





Mrs. Natalie Carlson 

Nutmeg Writers’ Conference 
17 Raleigh Court 

Poquonnoc Bridge, Conn. 
Carroll Towle 

University of New Hampshire 


Durham, N. H. 


Dr. P. Evans Coleman 

17 S.W. 5th Avenue 

Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 

Irv Lieberman 

565 Hipp Annex 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 

Miss Mildred Thomas, Registrar 
26 Randall Avenue 
Ocean Park, Maine 

Irv Lieberman 

565 Hipp Annex 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 

Lilith Lorraine, Chairman 
Avalon Conference 
Alpine, Texas 

Irv Lieberman 

565 Hipp Annex 
Cleveland 15% Ohio 


















The way of the world 











Nothing is a sure thing in this world, but you have a better chance 
of selling what you write if you have professional advice. Writer's 
Digest Short Fiction Course teaches you how to write and sell 
short fiction of 750-1,500 words. 


You get six writing assignments—specific lessons on short fiction 
plotting, dialogue and characterization. Then you write two short 
fiction stories and make a thorough study of markets. Your work is 
individually criticised by our editors. 


Five years of preparation and 30 years of experience went into 
the writing of this course. Tuition is $20, and the Course is sold 
on a 30 day money-back agreement. 


2 Enroll me in Writer’s Digest Short Fiction Course. I enclose $10. 
Send the balance of my course for $10 C.O.D. plus 35c delivery 
| charge in 60 days. 


() Send me more details about the Course, without obligation. 









Name 





Address 





City State 2 


) 





) 


4-9 Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio | 
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You Can Influence Others 
With Your Thinking! 


RY IT SOME TIME. Concentrate intently upon 

another person seated in a room with you, with- 
out his noticing it. Observe him gradually become 
testless and finally turn and look in your direction. 
Simple — yet it is @ positive demonstration that thought 
generates a mental energy which can be projected from 
your mind to the consciousness of another. Do you 
tealize how much of your success and happiness in 
life depend upon your influencing others? Is it not 
important to you to have others understand your point 
of view — to be receptive to your proposals? 


Demonstrable Facts 


How many times have you wished there were some 
Way you could impress another favorably — get across to 
bim or her your ideas? That thoughts can be transmitted, 
teceived, and understood by others is now scientifi- 
cally demonstrable. The tales of miraculous accom- 
plishments of mind by the ancients are now known to 
be fact — not fable. The method whereby these things 
can be intentionally, not accidentally, accomplished 
has been a secret long cherished by the Rosicrucians 
—one of the schools of ancient wisdom existing 
throughout the world. To thousands everywhere, for 
centuries, the Rosicrucians have privately taught this 


nearly-lost art of the practical use of mind power. 


This Free Book Points Out the Way 


The Rosicrucians (not a religious organization) in- 
vite you to explore the powers of your mind. Their 
sensible, simple suggestions have caused intelligent 
men and women to soar to new heights of accom- 
plishment. They will show you how to use your natural 
forces and talents to do things you now think are be- 
yond your ability. Send today for a copy of the fascin- 
ating free book, “The Mastery of Life,” which explains 
how you may receive this unique wisdom and benefit 
by its application to your daily affairs. Use the coupon 
below or address: Scribe E.Q.L. 


The ROSICRUCIANS (amorc) 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 








Scribe E.Q.L. The Rosicrucians, AMORC, 
Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California. 

Kindly send me a free copy of the book, 
“The Mastery of Life.” I am interested in learn- 
ing how I may receive instructions about the 
full use of my natural powers. 


| 
| Name 
| Address 





State 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, rofessional writers, editors, publishers, 
writer’s clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspapermen throughout the United 
States, “spate and a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘‘Personals’’ is fifteen cents a word, includ- 
ing each word in name and address. To use a Box Num- 
ber, the fee is $1.80. 

Copy with money order or check for June must reach us 


by April 1. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary agents 
may use display advertising only. ) 











PLOTS $1.00. ORIGINAL SHORT Stories $2.50. F. 
Flaherty, 3 Kingsland Parade, South Circular 
Rd., Dublin, Ireland. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, $1.00. Also 
capitalization, 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


WRITER’S ABC SHORTHAND. $2. Returnable. 
Rapid Writing, Bayside, Va. 


CONTEST: THIRD ANNUAL SHORT STORY Con- 
test sponsored by Junto Writers’ Club of Phila- 
delphia. Any type story not exceeding 3,800 words. 
Usual contest rules. Cash, other prizes. Manu- 
script must be accompanied by $2.00 entry fee, 
and received not later than April Ist. Mail to: 
Marie Dailey, 4203 Vista St., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 


GHOST WRITING: Reasonable rates. Elnora Boll, 
2521 W. Carson St., Torrance, Calif. 


POETS—WRITERS OF POEMS, Religious Verse 
interested in writing for Religious Publications, 
io, Television or self-publication, write for 
Free copy of Hollywood riter’s Guide. Trinity 
Press, Post Office Box 683, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


GAG MAN. GOOD girlie and general. 25%. Estrada, 
3823 Beethoven St., Los Angeles 66, Calif. 


USED WRITING BOOKS. Bought—sold. Hutchison, 
4304 Trueland, Fort Worth, Texas. 


THE KNACK OF MAKING MONEY. Free details 
that will amaze you. Write: San Dude Enterprises, 
P. 0. Box 469, Dept. 1, Venice, Calif. 


EARN UP TO $600 pang. 100 Catalogs. Sample 
35c. LaSalle Mail Order Products, 15934 LaSalle 
Bivd., Detroit 38, Mich. 


SUBMIT ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES and increase 
your chances of sales with photographs from Gray 
Photos. Stock photos on almost every subject— 
$3.00 each. Custom work at low rates. Send for 
free literature. Gray Photos, Box 7, Savannah, 
Tennessee. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR—AIll dates, including Easter, 
1753-2152. Chart 21°x28", $1. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 


ASTONISH YOUR FRIENDS! Bewilder your ene- 
mies! Startle even yourself ... with an easily 
acquired ‘‘Personal Power’’ that few can ignore. 
Amazing control swiftly developed at home. Free 
details! Dimensional Enterprises, Sedona 14, Ariz. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there- 

by sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 

. this magazine, page 54. Natalie Newell, 
Ghostwriter. 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MaA- 
TERIAL’’—your columns, cartoons, fillers, verse, 
stories, articles, comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio in- 
cludes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Sched- 
ule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, Sample 
Order and Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Folio 
$2.00 postpaid (refundable). While they last, gift 
copy of ‘175 Idea-Sources For Newspaper Fea- 
tures’? included with Folio. American Features 
Eroaneete, Dept. 253, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 
Minn, 


FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in writing fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed stamp brings details. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


MILLIONS CHARACTER AND PLOT—yours. 
Character kit $2. Plot kit $2, both $3. Details free. 
Nina, Box 273-B, Rockford, Ill. 


SCRIBE—NATIONWIDE NEWSLETTER for writ- 
ers. Bi-monthly, only $1.00 per year. Interviews, 
general features, market info. Sample copy on 
request. M Publications, 421 Tyler, Gary, a. 


WRITE WELL BUT CAN’T SELL? Our proven 
Story Construction Formula brings checks instead 
of rejects. Correct plot pattern automatic. Also 
Murderer’s Dictionary—2,000 hard-boiled terms 
for today’s crime fiction. Printed booklets, each 
$1.00. Both for $1.75. Rollyn Publishing Co., 2620 
East 56th St., Huntington Park, Calif. 

WRITE FEATURES and fillers. Send for particu- 
lars. Underhill, Ark. 


“HOW TO GET IDEAS FOR Popular Stories’’— 
$1.00 postpaid. Jones, 4331 Talofa Ave., No. Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


TWENTY-FOUR HEAVY BROWN KRAFT 9x12 
envelopes for mailing manuscripts flat. (Editors 
a this.) Only $1.00 postpaid. Tasker Sup- 
plies, Box 3131, Alexandria, Va. 


THE WRITER’S TOOL: OUR lifetime Library 
Scrap Book, $2.80 postpaid. Anchor’s Bookbindery, 
131-28 West 42nd, New York 36. 


SUPER VALUES—NEW PRECISION mimeograph- 
ing machines, Six deluxe models. Free literature. 
R. Forman Co., 210 Burr Oak, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
copying and duplicating comic cartoons for adver- 
ge Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 

, Wis. 


MAKE MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPER ITEMS 
for publishers! Write, Newscraft, WD-983 FE. 
Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 


EXCEPTIONALLY CAPABLE WRITER TO supply 
story for animated, unusual new subject. Frame- 
work supplied. On percentage basis. Not sexy or 
ge ae egg References exchanged. P.O. Box 
389, Venice, Calif. 


LEARN TO WRITE LOVE STORIES. Also, hundred 
ideas for them. 75c. Write perfect English. Mis- 
takes shown, corrected. Mighty valuable, 75c. Both 
_— Ds rae Publishers, 232 Delano Ave., Yon- 

ers, i 


MONEYMAKING HOMEWORK ! PERMANENT! 
Hirsch, 1301-15 Hoe, Bronx, N. Y. 


PROFITS FROM WRITING FAMILY HISTORIES, 
25c. Pattillo Agency, Clanton, Ala. 


CANADA. THREE QUESTIONS ANSWERED, $1. 
Canadian photos. Research. ssions executed. 
Truscott, Box 580, Station A, Vancouver, British 
Columbia. 


SELF-DIRECTED “TWO WEEKS IN MEXICO, 
ALL EXPENSE—$75.’’ 1959 schedules, details. 
$1.25. Mexicana, Box 467, El Paso, Texas. 


PRIVATE LESSONS IN FRENCH and journalism 
via correspondence with experienced tor. Rea- 
sonable rates. Free details. Rosser, 421 Tyler, 
Gary, Ind. 
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“TESTED PLOT FINDER.’’ NUMEROUS plots 
spring from between its pases. Send $1 cash. L. J. 
Harper, Gen. Del., Cranbrook, B. C., Canada. 


$6,000 FOR MISTER—$3,500 for Mrs. Free ‘‘Secret 
Journal” Plan! Magical! Work home. Publico- 
FF2, Oceanside, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS beautifully bound, gold stamped. 
$5.00. Parnassus Bookbinders, Nokomis, Florida. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Home Worker Maga- 
zine tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 3974D Mil- 
waukee Ave., Chicago 41. 


SCRIPTS THOUGHTFULLY REJECTED. The 
WHY explained, $1. Neil Millsap, 4309 Parker, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


$70 WEEKLY, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Auditax, 
$4741W, Los Angeles 34. 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Details free. Sleep- 
Learning Research Association, P. O. Box 24-WD, 
Olympia, Wash. 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB 
(Doug Couden’s “‘Original.’’) $1.00 membership 
fee includes ‘‘Writer’s Bulletin.’’ Lillian Elders, 
Editor, WCC, 2815 Chippewa St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


FIFTEEN PLOTS, ALL KINDS, ready for your 
writing into stories. Some surprise endings. Also, 
Lessons in Building Plots. Bargain. 75c. Do what 
professionals do. Tricks of Professionals, 75c. 
Both $1.40. Delano Publishers, 232 Delano Ave., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


LOCATE ANY BOOK! Send ‘‘wants.’’ No obligation. 
Aardvarks Booksearch, Fredonia, Pa. 


HYPNOTIZE—ONE WORD—ONE GLANCE. Com- 
plete 25-lesson course only, $1.00. Satisfaction or 
refund. Quality Book Co., Dept. 2, 545 E. Broad 
St., Athens, Ga. 


WHY BUY PLOTS? Formulate and develop your 
own easily with STOR-E-CORD. Proven method. 
Only $2.00. Order today and start producing. 
AVAILABLE NOW. “PLOT, THE WHYS AND 
WHEREFORES.” A stimulating ‘‘must”’ for every 
writer. $1.00. Blake-Franklin, 1884 S. W. 4th Ave., 
Portland, Ore. 


APPROXIMATELY TWENTY FILES ASSORTED 
research materials—taxation, money, articles, ma- 
terials and completed stories. Stored Denver, Colo. 
Life ‘“‘savings’’ of deceased writer. Fine for group. 
Money not object. P. O. Box 389, Venice, Calif. 


PUSHED AROUND? DON’T TAKE NONSENSE 
from bullies. Surprise them. Easy when you know 
Police Jiu-Jitsu. Complete, fully-illustrated course 
in one volume as taught police and armed forces. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send $1.00 now. Quality 
Book Co., Dept. 2, 545 E. Broad St., Athens, Ga. 


NEW WRITERS—GET CHECKS instead of rejec- 
tion slips. Write for trade journals (business pub- 
lications). Promising opportunity for intelligent, 
new writers. Particulars Free. Educational Publi- 
cations, 216-F West Jackson, Chicago 6, Ill. 


WILBERT, NEED YOUR counsel. Please write. E., 
Shawnee. 


BONDED REMAIL SERVICE. $3.00 month. Reese, 
1114 Ortega or Box 144, Carlsbad, N. M. 


YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS ON 1,000 gummed 
labels for $1 postpaid. Please print plainly. Cason, 
5852¢ Higgins, Chicago 30. 


PRESS CARD AND AUTO STICKER, $1.00. A must 
for every free-lance writer or photographer. Ob- 
tains courtesies. Metal Car Press Emblem, $2.98. 
Commercial Masters, Gardiner, N. Y. 


YOUNG MAN, 26, SEEKS writing and small gift- 
shop partner, Southeast. Box O-2. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Re ble. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


SADIE LEADER, Bennington, Vermont. Private 
bedrooms. Household privileges. $30 monthly. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
bought, sold and exchanged. List 10c. SMITH’S, 
124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 


MAKE MONEY BY MAIL—HOME—spare time. Fa- 
mous book tells how. Free information. Hunholz, 
902-W Eighth, Wamego, Kansas. 


300 FILLER MARKETS DESCRIBED—$1.25. Gita 
Press, Folly Beach, S. C. 


CONTEST NEWS! FREE Gifts—magazine. Sample, 
35c. Gita Press, Folly Beach, S. C. 


24,000 PROFESSIONAL COMEDY LINES! Classi- 
fied humor ideal for speaker, toastmasters, em- 
cees. 1700 pages! Free catalog. Orben Publica- 
tions, 111 Carpenter St., Valley Stream, N. Y. 


WRITE MORE EFFECTIVELY BY USING “tricks 
of the trade’ divulged in the 30-chapter book 
WRITING FOR PROPHETS. Popular _paper- 
cover edition for authors, $1.00 postpaid. Fred 
Payne, ‘‘Script Doctor,’’ 1275 Westchester Place, 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


LOVE OR ACTION STORY PLOT outlines with sur- 
prise endings. Three for $1.00. Elvet Bloomfield, 
1821 Clay St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


WRITERS! INCREASE YOUK CREATIVE ABIL- 
ITY! Find ——— —~ ~~ Develop the 
Supraconscious Powers within you! Write for 
free catalog of helpful books, tapes, recordings. 
Philanthropic Library, Drawer 697, Ruidoso, 
New Mexico. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


SPAIN—WRITER’S PARADISE. World’s most eco- 
nomical civilized country. $100-$150 month for 
pleasant villa, servants, all expenses, in climati- 
cally perfect and scenically perfect artist-writer 
colonies. EVERYTHING covered from American 
writer’s viewpoint. Prices, transportation, laws, 
medical facilities, schools, entertainment, Bohe- 
mian life, part-time jobs. ull information (money- 
back guarantee) $2. Airmail check or money order. 
Jeanette Reynolds, Torremolinos, Malaga, Spain. 


CARTOON GAGS FOR SALE, outright, selling gag- 
writer. Ed. Madden, GPO Box 693, Syracuse, N. Y. 


BULL FIGHT POSTERS. LARGE, colorful, exciting 
action of the bull fight. $3.00 pair. Howard’s Prod- 
ucts, — W, 12207 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 
25, Calif. 


RESEARCHING FOR INFORMATION! Spare time 
rofession, longhand, typewriter, typists, writers. 
7.50 hourly possible. Interesting literature free. 

James Cutler Enterprises, Reading, Pa. 


FREE FOLIO ‘‘$5,000-$45,000; Unlimited Vaca- 
tions.”’ Ne merchandise. Work home! Haylings- 
PH2 Carlsbad, Calif. 


READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories and 
Articles, by professional authors, available to 
writers who want to sell. Details ten cents. W. C. 
Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 


OPERATE A COLLECTION AGENCY BUSINESS. 
Very profitable. Easily learned. Free details. Cole 
Associates, SAK Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


INFORMATION—HOW TO START YOUR OWN 
weekly newspaper without one cent capital. No 
catch! Guaranteed! Send $1.00. L. Young, 1628 
Fairview, Detroit 14, Michigan. 


GHOSTWRITING: Your stories and books adapted 
for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, page 53. 


COMEDY WORKSHOP meetings Wednesday and 
Friday nights for humor writers. Contact George 
Q. Lewis, 360 First Avenue, New York City. ° 


POETS: Description of Handbooks containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS, also Kaleidograph 
Prize Program, sent on receipt of self-addressed 
stamped envelope. KALEIDOGRAPH, A Na- 
tional Magazine of Poetry, 624 N. Vernon Ave., 
Dallas 8, Texas. 
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WRITE SONGS 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25e—$2.50 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 




















YOUR SCRIPT REVISED 


& 50 Line by line —including editing, re- 
1 writing, and marginal comments di- 
rectly on script. Detailed criticism and 


000 Words alysis of your plot, characters, dia- 


For 1, . A 
pean logue, writing style, etc. included. 


WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P. ©. Box 436-D St. Louis 66, Mo. 














SONGWRITERS ! ! ! 


A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 


FREE Lyrics to Music - - FREE Lyric 
Correspondence Course 
For information write to: 
AMATEUR SONGWRITERS ASSOCIATION 
1356 Hancock Street Quincy, Mass. 













"WANTED" — TYPING 
Manuscripts and what have you? 
Neat, accurate and prompt. On bond paper, 
free carbon and extra first page. 
50c per 1000 words 
MARY MASON 
Box 688 Delta, Colo. 











WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
publication, lets you in on how to win! Each issue 
lists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges, 
ad experts, 50c a copy, 4a. 50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 
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WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


) Publishers’ Weekly says you should, and so do we! Send 
> for our free folder outiining a low cost subsidy publishing 
) service featuring author-ownership (all copies prin 

‘ bound and belong to author) and distribution assistance. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, on 20 Ib. bond, one carbon, extra first 
page, mailed flat, 50c per 1000 words, 60c with 
minor corrections, plus postage. Prompt service. 


BARBARA BYINGTON 
8 Lark Lane Springfield, Vermont 



















POEMS 


* Wanted To Be Set To Music 
* by America’s Largest Song Studio. 
% SendPoems. Immediate consideration. 
* Phonograph Records Made 
FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 457 BEACON BLOG., BOSTON, MASS. 





ON LAKE HURON, IN MICHIGAN. Four-room 
house, insulated, oil heat, spring well, furnished. 
Privacy without isolation. $3,950. Letha Mirmak, 
R. R. 4, Streator, Ill. 


SEEKING COLLABORATION ON Short Stories, 
Women’s Magazines. Rochlin, 164 Howard Ave., 
Passaic, N. J. 

AM ILL. NEED MONEY. HAVE confessions, TV 
outlines, TV scripts, short stories, movie scripts, 
3 novels to sell. Write for prices. Mrs. Agnes 
Richards, Box 191, Montrose, Mich. 


WRITERS WANTED! EDITORS SEEKING fresh 
material. Your poems, stories are collecting dust, 
not dollars! Send for free brochure. Box N-5. 


FREE BOOK. ‘505 Odd Successful Businesses.’ 
Work home. Pacific, 44B, Oceanside, Calif. 


WASHINGTON, . C. REMAILS, 15c. Forwarding 
2.00 month. blion secured. Research spe- 
cialist. Trial job, $2.00. Rublee, 1536 17th St., N. W. 


BEGINNING WRITER WISHES TO CONTACT 
other writers. Object: Collaboration. Ralph 
Nathan, 2626 43rd Ave., San Francisco 16. 


NIAGARA FALLS VIEW CARDS $1. Remailed 
free. Letters remailed 20c. Farrell, 1008 Niagara 
Ave., Niagara Falls, New York. 


MAKE DOLLARS WITH REWRITES from your 
newspaper. Send stamp. S.A.S., Box 833, El Cajon, 
California. 

DETECTIVE BOOKLET—ON ‘The Constitution of 
the United States.’’ Price 25c. Broussard National 
Detective Agency, P. O. Box 336, Plaquemine, La. 


FOR SALE—OLD MAGAZINES, early 1900’s, 50c 
up. Ladies’ Home Journals, 1906, $2.50 each. E. A. 
Duitsman, 115 So. 2nd, Barstow, Calif. 
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TYPEWRITER RIBBONS. NEW. Two for $1.50, 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 8109 
Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 


CARTOONS DRAWN TO ORDER. By professional 
cartoonist Rayjay. $3. Inquiries welcomed. Box 
4015, Sarasota, Fla. 





JOIN WRITER’S SWAP IDEAS CLUB. $1.00 mem- 
bership fee includes ‘“‘Swap-Ideas Bulletin.” 
Duguay, 1407 No. Franklin Pl., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


ARE YOU SEEKING Greater Self-Expression? Join 
Creative Arts Correspondence Club, Box 2423 
Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. ¥. 


ADVERTISE 20 WORDS IN 21 better Florida news- 
papers (magazine section), $7. Other bargain 
groups. Pennebaker Advertising, Kerrville, Texas. 


BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY. Hubert Madere, Hahnville, Louisiana. 


SAMPLE TV PLAYS $1.50 Mary Kay Tennison, 1658 
So. Normandie, Los Angeles 6, Calif. 





House Organs (cont'd from pg. 71) 
quarterly. William M. Branham, Editor. Wants 
articles and features with photos, not to exceed 
1,000 words, on use of Leeds & Northrup automatic 
controls and instruments. Write for sample copy 
to check style of material used. Payment is by ar- 
rangement, and is made upon acceptance. Please 
query first. Photographs should be 8x10 glossies, 
for which $5 to $10 each is paid. Reports im- 
mediately. 


Municipal Construction, Marketing Service Dept., 
Armco Drainage & Metal products, Inc., 713 
Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. Issued nine times a 
year; free circulation. Ronald F. McDonell, Editor. 
Uses articles or features concerning municipalities, 
i.e., urban renewal, city parks, public buildings, 
parking and traffic, safety, stream and air pol- 
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$y the 15th of each month, Writer’s 
Digest enrolls a selected group of stu- 
dents in its Beginner’s Individual Course in 
Short Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of mss. sales 


are not eligible. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in 
Writing is to show plainly the elements in 
writing and painstakingly explain how to 
write short stories. Part of the instruction 
consists of detailed criticism of two 5,000 
word short stories that you write. The 
course lasts four months. 

Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing will not suddenly become profes- 
sional writers, nor will they earn $500 a 
week from their writing. They will, how- 


ever, understand a few secrets of profes- 
sional writing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students are desired. 

The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have the opportunity to 
study under experienced, professional edi- 
tors who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Complete details and an out- 
line of the Beginner’s Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 

*We believe this to be the lowest priced 
short story course sold by a reliable insti- 
tution. Money back agreement on all en- 
rollments. 





Name 


[] Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 





Address 





City 


State 








Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 4-9 
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Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 





We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. PRACTICAL 
MAGAZINE WRITING is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, TV plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 


As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will rwrite instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


FREE ‘ 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-B Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 


Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Use the coupon below for complete information. 





Please send free booklet, ‘The Way Past the Editor." 
No cost or obligation. 








SONG POEMS 


Set to Music 


Send your poems “— for free examination 


J. CHAS. MeNEIL, A. B. 
Master of Music 
1112 M Wilshire Bivd. Santa Monica, Calif. 








AUTHORS 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or wre SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Qual In A Reasonable Rates 


r 9 
1394 Third Avenue (at T9th Street) New York 21 








EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 


Will Heideman's New 1959 Revised Course & Markets 
No long — or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. humor, juveniie stories, house- 
hold tips, Towa tes, etc. Complete with sample 150 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers it you order now. 
Other fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and 


81 gy to 
J. C, SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P. Oo. Glendale, California 


SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY 
New York 19, N. Y. 








1650 Broadway 
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lution, interesting or unique cities, etc. Good 
quality black and white glossy photos must ac- 
company each article. Article length may be be- 
tween 250 and 700 words. Shorter articles are 
acceptable, however. Rate of payment is 5c per 
word for articles with suitable photos, maps, or 
other illustrations. No fiction, fillers or verse. 
Photos submitted with captions only should be 
8x10 glossies on a municipal theme. Payment for 
these is from $5 to $15, depending on quality and 
final use. Pays $15 for cover photograph. All pay- 
ment is made upon acceptance. Manuscripts should 
be sent on approval basis only, so return postage 
should be enclosed. Reports within two weeks. 


News Breaker, 6060 Rivard St., Detroit 11, Mich 
Issued monthly. Donald H. Jensen, Editor. Wants 
250 to 500 word articles on interesting or un- 
usual installations of Square D’s automation con- 
trols or distribution equipment. Payment on 
mutually satisfactory basis. No fillers or poetry 
Buys photographs as illustrations with an article, 
or with captions only, in 8x10 size. Payment is 
made upon acceptance, and reports sent within 
a week. 


News Notes, Ansul Chemical Company, | Stanton 
St., Marinette, Wisconsin. Issued quarterly; free 
controlled circulation. Mrs. Sara Lambrecht, Ed- 
itor. Wants feature material, no longer than 3,000 
words, that has a connection with fire protection, 
chemicals or refrigeration and air conditioning 
This material should have popular appeal and 
avoid technical discussion. Emphasis should be 
on people rather than equipment, methods or 
business operations. Payment is subject to agrec- 
ment between editor and author. No fiction, fillers 
or verse. Uses photographs as illustrations with an 
article or with captions only. Pays $5 for each 
8x10 glossy print used. All payment is made upon 
acceptance. Reports within two weeks. 


Nuggets, 19% N. Alabama St., Indianapolis 4, 
Ind. Published monthly. Robert L. Ross, Editor 
Material is staff written except for poetry. Buys a 
limited amount of 18 to 24-line poetry, for which 
$5 each is paid. Should be inspirational and must 
rhyme. Pays upon acceptance, and reports within 
thirty days. 


Otis Bulletin, Otis Elevator Company, 260 11th 
Ave., New York 1, N. Y. Issued bi-monthly. David 
G. Bell, Editor. Wants articles featuring the com- 
pany’s products (Otis elevators, escalators, Baker 
Industrial Trucks) or personnel. Prefers unusual!) 
large, very new, or architecturally interesting in- 
stallations when writing about escalators and ele- 
vators. A good over-all coverage of the facts of a 
story, in depth, is the best way to assure publica- 
tion. The editors will prepare the final article. vo 
word length minimum. Pays 5c per word as article 
is printed. No fiction, fillers or verse. Buys photo- 
graphs submitted with a manuscript, for which 
$5 each is paid upon acceptance. Other payment 
is made upon publication. Reports within a few 
days after receipt. 
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WRITER’S BOOKS 


CAREERS IN WRITING : 
Careers in Religious Journalism. . $2.50 
wares, 
Characters Make Your Story.... 4.50 
lwoo , met 
Free ae ae for a Living. 3.00 
Kearn 
Free Conse " Photographer’ s 


ea as creak ate aiacs 4.00 
How to Write for Money....... 1,50 
Woodford 
How to Write a Story and Sell It. 2.95 
St. Johns 
Narrative Technique............ 4.50 
Uzze 
lll } sent ts for Writers......... 3.00 
Practical Manual of Screen 
_s Aa 4.00 
Herman 
mt... the Manuscript....... 2.50 
sen 
Successful Interviewing.......... 3.75 
arra 
Dae wremeer 6 CNMIE. .... 2... ones 4.95 
Birmin ham 
Writers: Here’s How........... 1.25 


ei 
Writing nod Christian Publications 3.00 
Osteye 


Writing the Screen.......... 3.00 
eranger 
Writing of Biography........... 2.00 
owen 
Writing of Fiction, The........ 4.50 
offman 
So oic.ccewnsannces 3.00 
eredit 
Your Creative Power........... 3.95 
Osborn 


ARTICLE WRITING 


How to Make $18,000 A Year 
Free Lance Writing 4.95 
Farrar 
How to Write and Sol 
Non-Fiction .. Tuharstee 
Hal Borland 
Spare Time Article Writing for 
ET ees eorsicio ven 3.95 
_ Lederer 
Write for Trade Journals........ 3.00 
arrison 
Writing Non-Fiction............ 4.00 
Campbell 


JUVENILE WRITING 
Children’s Book Field.......... 3.50 
olby 
wis Mad Young Children.... 3.00 


Writing ‘Jevenite Fiction........ 3.50 
itney 


DETECTIVE WRITING 


Modern Criminal Investigation.. 4.75 
Soderman & O’Connell 
Mystery Writer’s Handbook..... 3.95 


Brean 
Writing Detective and Mystery 
ae 


MARKETS 
Editor and Publisher Syndicate 
Section ee 
Where and How to Sell Your 


NE? Figo lp ic sha kRipie bo e1b ist 1.95 
The Writer’s Handbook......... 5.95 
1959 Writer’s Market............ 4.50 
Mathieu and Coffman 
NOVEL WRITING 

Craft of Novel Writing.......... 3.50 
Burac 

How to Write a Novel.......... 4.00 
Komro 

The carne nccesswhnserss 4.50 

Novel :n ‘the DE oo ck sacar 3.50 
O’Har 

Techeleen “of the Novel......... 2.00 
Uzzell 





THESE BOOKS are selected 
by the editors of WriTER’s 
Dicest as the most authori- 
tative and helpful for writers 
wishing to learn more about 
their profession. You’re en- 
titled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days 
if not thoroughly satisfied. 











PLAYWRITING 
Playwright at Work............ 3.50 
Van Druten 
Pointers on Playwriting......... 2.50 


Niggli 


PLOTTING AND REVISION 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 2.00 


Hamilton 

Plots that Sell. . ea <a Boe 
immons 

36 Dramatic Situations.......... 3.00 
Polti 


Writing: Advice and Devices.... 3.95 
Campbell 
Writers: Let’s Plot ............. 2.50 
ei 
POETRY AND VERSE 
An Edioes Looks at Poetry...... 2.00 


entz 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 2.95 


Improved Rhyming Dictionary... 3.50 
New Rhyming Dis ey & 


Poet’s Handbook ............. 5.00 
Johnson 
First Eanes of Verse........ 3.00 
illyer 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 6.00 
Wiles cigha Se 2.95 
Weitin ¢ & Sellin Greeting Card 
~ etege openeiee eoeste 2.00 


REFERENCE 
American Thesaurus of Slang.... 8.50 
Berry and Van den Bark 
Dictionary of Thoughts.......... 10.00 


Encyclopedia of Superstitions.... 3.50 
English Grammar Simplified.... 1.75 
The Law of Literary Property.... 5.00 


Wittenberg 
Manual of Copyright Practice... 6.50 
icholson 
| a ae nes 6.95 
Practical Handbook of Better 
BED airs saseatuniwauweus ae 1.50 
olby 
Rapid Vocabulary Builder....... 1.00 
Roget’s Thesaurus ............. 1.90 
Touch Typing in Ten Lessons... 1.00 
Cane Se ae 3.95 
ese 


Webster’s New World Dictionary, 
thumb indexed 6 
GE WEE wc ssiccbdossudisves 3.75 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Professional Short Story Writing 4.50 


owery 
Write the Short Short 
Oe Ee eae 4.50 
Short Story Writing for a Profit.. 3.00 
Blackiston 
Writers: Learn to Earn......... 3.00 
Reid 
Weltews Help Yourselves........ 2.50 
ei 
Writing Magazine Fiction....... 3.50 
Caonpball 


Writing the Confession Story.... 3.00 
Collett 


TV AND RADIO 
8 Television Plays for Writers.... 5.00 


Burack 
Eric Heath’s Writing for 


, Ee 6.95 

How to a for Television.... 2.50 
Kaufm 

How to Write Television Comedy 4.00 
elle 


6 Television Plays for Writers.... 3.95 
eginald Rose 


Television Play: ............... 3.75 
ayefsky 

Television Writing.............. 4.00 
reene 


Television Writing and Selling.... 6.50 
Roberts 


Writing for Television.......... 3.00 
Seldes 
CARTOONING 
Basic Drawing............------ 3.95 


riscilla 
Drawing and Selling Cartoons... 1.00 
How to Write Jokes............ 1.00 





























Burack , ‘eznic 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentl : Pl d the followi: id: 
entlemen: Please send me the following prepai tof $ “nen 
AX Name 
Address 
City State 
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Make Extra Money 
a — q 
Writing! 
You can write fillers, photo stories, trade journal 
articles, a column, news features. Men and women 
of all ages are selling in their spare time. Why not 
you? Let us show you what editors want and how 


we train you for this work. Send today for our free 
illustrated folder and learn how to “write to sell.” 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


ept. 25 


P. 0. Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 





AS YOU LIKE IT 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 


electric and manual machines 
50c per 1000 words 
ELNORA BOLL 


2521 West Carson Street Torrance, California 











SHORTHAND in 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 words 
per minute. No symbols; no machines. Uses 
ABC's, Learn at home or thru classroom in- 
struction. Low Cost. 500,000 graduates. Typing 
available. 36th year. Write for FREE booklet to: 


odpeedwriling 


55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 


EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


25 Years’ Experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed on 20-pound bond paper, 
with one carbon, extra title and first sheets. 55 cents per 
thousand words without corrections; 65 cents per thou- 
sand with minor corrections, plus postage. 


KAYE TYPING SERVICE 


Grove City, Pennsylvania 











Box 389 





Our Sun, Sun Oil Company, 1608 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Issued quarterly; mailed free 
on request. Robert L. Klaus, Editor. Offers a limi- 
ted market for free-lance material, All articles 
must deal with policies or activities of Sun Oil 
Company or of the oil industry. Best opportunity 
for free-lancer is an article on safe driving or high- 
way safety, or service to motorists. One article of 
this type is carried in each issue. Writer is re- 
quested to send brief outline and wait for assign- 
ment. Rate of payment is discussed individually 
with each writer. Reports within one week. 


The Pitch, Old Equity Life Insurance Co., Old 
Equity Bldg., Evanston, Illinois. Issued monthly. 
William J. McKenna, Editor. Only material 
bought from outside market is cartoons, for which 
$5 and up is paid. Must appeal to people in the 
life insurance field. 


Power Specialist, Johns-Manville Sales Corp., 22 
E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. Issued quarterly; 
free circulation. J. L. Barrington, Editor. This is 
a house organ devoted to publicizing case histories 
of the use of Johns-Manville industrial products. 
Has a need for freelance or established advertising 
photographers who can execute assignments in 
cities throughout the country. 


The Seng Book, 1450 N. Dayton Street, Chicago 
22, Ill. Issued five times a year; free circulation. 
Franklyn B. Doan, Editor. Uses stories about 
advertising, promotion, merchandising and selling 
furniture at retail. Should interest retail furniture 
dealers and their staffs. Best length is 1,000 words. 
Prefers articles that are accompanied by photo- 
graphs, and pays higher rates for these. Regular 
rate is 2c a word, on publication. 


(To be concluded in May) 








FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 








Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 
Our agency sells short-shorts for $75 to $850 apiece. If you have written short-shorts which you think should sell 
by all means send them in for marketing. Reading and handling fee: $3 each. 10% commission on sales. 
R 


OBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, Ocean City, New Jersey 








CRITICISM 









Writer’s Digest Criticism Dept. 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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EDITORS AGREE: OPPORTUNITIES ARE GREATER THAN EVER 


Mzybe you’ve neticed in the public press reports from 
msgazine editors stating they are desperate for good 
sh -rt stories, and are genuinely concerned about the 
lac. The editor of Good Housekeeping said he needed 
at acklog of at least 25. Editor of Cosmopolitan said 
nc enough good stories were being submitted. Editors 
a! said every manuscript submitted is read whether 
fr nan agent or mailed in by an unknown writer. The 


tensive search for talent,” and that “non-fiction is en- 
joying unprecedented popularity.” Los Angeles Times: 
“Good scripters are in greater demand than ever.” A 
TV producer: “Everyone is concerned at the fantastic 
rate TV burns up material . . . opportunities particu- 
larly good in the half-hour drama field.” Palmer In- 
stitute’s unique training covers not just one but ALL 
of these fields of creative writing and makes it easier 











B ter recently stated: “Fiction editors report an in- 


than you may imagine to succeed in ANY field. 


‘’ou Don’t Have to be a“Genius” to 


[lake 


Read What Palmer 
Gi aduates Say: 


Student Earns 
While Learning 


“Before completing 
the Palmer Course 
I sold two stories: 
one for $110, the 
other for $145,” 

j writes Adam B. 
Areiz, Tarentum, Pa. “When the 
going got rough I turned to the 
Pal:ner Lessons. The answer was 
there. Luck? Plenty of it. But with 
the continued help I am receiving 
from the Palmer staff I know I'll 
be jucky again.” 





Article Series 
Nets $1800 


“Your encourage- 
ment and assistance 
have enabled me to 
keep up a steady 
flow of stories and 

‘ features appearing 
in Texas leading newspapers and in 
magazines all over the nation. My 
most recent sale was a series of ar- 
ticles amounting to over $1,800.00. 
Writing is one of the greatest of all 
professions.” Lucille Anderson, 
Trinity, Tex. 





Student Sells 
Before Complet- 
ing Course 


“The wealth of in- 
formation in the 
Palmer lessons plus 
the utmost in help 
from excellent in- 
structors, leaves no 
que.tion about writing techniques. 
Ih: ven’t completed the course yet, 
but [ wouldn’t have my check for 
an <rticle if it weren’t for the guid- 
anc of Palmer Institute.’’—Billy 
Coo ., Vallejo, California. 





oney Writing 


Free Offer Shows How to Learn at Home 
for Extra or Full-Time Income 


Now it’s easier than you may imagine to learn at home how 
to use professional techniques in putting your ideas into salable 
form. For instance: The first story by H. F. Wenderoth of At- 
lantic City sold for $240... . Lee Oertle, Azusa, California, sold 
a “do-it-yourself” article on plastering to Better Homes and 
Gardens for $300. 

Furthermore, editors agree: Opportunities for new writers are 
greater than ever, and you don’t have to have a big name or be a 
genius to make good money writing. 


Learn from Successful Writers 


Palmer Institute’s unique method of training has helped hun- 
dreds of new as well as established writers find the most direct 
road to recognition and profit—in not just one field of writing, 
but in all: Fiction and Articles for magazines, TV, and special- 
ized publications. It is an approved school, endorsed by famous 
authors and hundreds of successful graduates. You receive in- 
dividual coaching by professional writers who give helpful, de- 
tailed instruction showing how to write salable material. 


FREE Offer Shows How 


So you can see for yourself how Palmer home study training may 
help you as a writer, we will send you free a typical lesson and 
our inspiring 40-page book, showing how we help new writers 
get started and established writers get into big pay fields. If you 
have a sincere desire to make good money writing, this may be the 
biggest opportunity in your career. Send now before you forget! 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 


SINCE 1917 
Only School of Writing Accredited by National Home Study Council 


Mail This Reminder Coupon or Send Postcard 





The Art 
of Writing 
Salable 





1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-49 Approved 
Hollywood 28, California for Veterans 
1680 N. Sycamore 


F R E E Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-49 


t 

1 Please send me free typical lesson package and book, “‘The Art of Writing 
Salable Stories,’’ which explains how you help new writers get started and 
experienced writers increase their income. 








Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Mrs. } 

Miss } 

Address ghee a ok ba arid waned ai waks 
City Zone P State 








Perhaps You Do Not 
Have These Facts 
About Book Writing 


But you will need them 
to write a salable book. 


AA 


HE FIRST American novel appeared in print in 1789. As this new 
literary form began to take shape, all of our great writers contributed 
to its making. The result is that the current novel is a highly special- 

ized type of writing, demanding skills not employed in other branches of 
the craft. 

Hence the writer in other fields may know little of book techniques. One 
doesn’t “just happen” to possess the literary know-how that it took American 
authors 170 years to develop. 

This brings us to one inescapable fact — that a writer with his first book 
needs a published author, established in the book field, to guide him. Very 
well, J am a published author and I will help you. 

Qualifications: Twenty years of professional writing. Four published 
books that are known on three continents. Over 200 published clients. 

References: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Who’s Who in the West. Ten years’ 
active membership in The Author’s League of America. 

I provide aid with all types of books, including fiction and non-fiction, 
juvenile and adult. For full details write promptly for descriptive pamphlet, 
BOOK WRITING HELP. It lists the titles of my books, gives names of 
successful clients and tells how I can help you. Send me your inquiry now. 


ITE UBUGUBUORUGTLURUTUBUBUTUEUE 
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~~ 


GET YOUR BOOK WRITING HELP FROM A BOOK WRITER. 
YOU DON’T HAVE TO SETTLE FOR LESS. 











CRITICISM — REVISION — EDITING — GHOST-WRITING 


me ITERARY CONSULTANT innarcan seacu, cats 
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